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The Standard Documents 


OR many years builders and owners 

have commonly used an agreement 

recognized as inadequate and imper- 
fect, and one apt to lead to serious mis- 
understandings, if not to legal difficulties. 
Architects entrusted with important work 
and its accompanying responsibilities have 
endeavored to have agreements drawn 
which would adequately safeguard the 
interests involved. When, some nine 
years ago, the Institute attempted to pre- 
pare a new standard agreement, it found 
already in use a considerable number 
of forms prepared by architects, dif- 
fering in detail but agreeing in one main 
point. This one point was that the con- 
tract and the conditions of the contract 
should be treated as two branches of the 
the same agreement—not as one docu- 
ment, nor yet as two. The contract was to 
be as brief as possible, stating simply 
what the obligation was. The conditions 
of the contract, complicated and involved, 
yet essential to the contract, were of 
necessity comparatively lengthy. 

The most difficult part of the work, sur- 
veying the field and breaking out the way, 
was done by the Committees on Contracts 
and Specifications during the years 1906 
to 1911, and resulted in the first edition 
of the “Standard Documents,” published 
in 1911. At that time some thought the 
problem solved; others thought it but an 


important step forward; which latter 
proved to be the fact. These first docu- 
ments, excellent as they were as text- 
books, were not suitable for everyday use. 

The Institute again took up the prob- 
lem, this time with the definite aim to 
produce a document which should entirely 
replace the uniform agreement when the 
contract for its publication expired in 
May, 1915. This has been done and the 
carefully studied Agreement and Con- 
ditions of the Contract presented to the 
Convention in December, 1914, have been 
further studied and improved and are 
now on the market for general use.’ In 
the final study between January and May, 
1915, the Institute had the advantages of 
coéperation with representatives of many 
of the building trades and the advice of 
counsel representing the Institute and 
counsel representing the building trades. 

The document, like its predecessor, will 
now come to the test of actual use. It 
will prove to be imperfect and revised sec- 
tions will be necessary, but it is believed 
to be in the main a fair and comprehensive 
agreement and one that is practical and 
fit for general use. Architects everywhere 
are urged to use and test this form, and 
criticism from owners and builders will 
be gladly received and considered. 

In addition to this most important 
document the committee has prepared 
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and the Institute has published a form of 
Bond, a Letter of Acceptance by a con- 
tractor of a sub-contractor’s bid, and an 
Agreement between a contractor and sub- 
contractor. Many architects who have 
done work on which a bond has been 
required have been surprised at the ease 
with which the obligations of the bond 
could be evaded. In most cases, because 
someone—architect, contractor or owner— 
had invalidated the bond. The new form 
of Bond is prepared for insuring, as far 
as possible, that the bonding company 
shall discharge its obligations and protect 
the owner who pays for this protection. 
The Letter from contractor to sub-con- 
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tractor is intended to provide a simple 
form whereby the mutual obligations of 
the two shall be clearly defined. The 
Agreement between contractor and sub- 
contractor accomplishes the same purpose 
in a somewhat more formal way. 

In the next number of the Journal there 
will be an analytical description of the 
documents, showing the study which has 
led to decisions on the various moot 
points; it would therefore be well for 
those interested in the subject to withold 
specific criticism until this descriptive 
statement is published. 

R. Ciipston Sturcis, 
President. 


Early Architecture of the Rappahannock Valley 


II. CLEVE MANOR 
By FRANK CONGER BALDWIN 


N HIS recent review of “Colonial 
Mansions of Maryland and Delaware,” 
by John Martin Hammond, Richard 

Hooker accuses the author of using the 
description of the houses as a peg upon 
which to hang an account of the families 
who have lived under their roofs, and of 
dwelling too much upon family records to 
the exclusion of a more full description and 
illustration of the architectural details of 
his main subjects. This somewhat serious 
criticism offers a timely suggestion to the 
author of this collection of historical 
sketches of the early architecture of the 
Rappahannock Valley, and will possibly 
serve to repress a tendency to ramble down 
genealogical lanes and by-paths. It, how- 
ever, affords an opportune occasion to ex- 
plain that an account of the mansions of 
this region, confined exclusively to a de- 
scription of their architectural features, 
would be incomplete and, indeed, would 
fail to fulfil its purpose did it not include 
a brief mention of the relationships and 


family connections which existed among 
the builders of the houses under consider- 
ation. With few exceptions, the founders 
of the several estates in the Rappahan- 
nock Valley were descendants of one com- 
mon ancestor, Colonel John Carter of 
Corotoman. The kinship of family stand- 
ards, the similarity of social and economic 
problems to be solved, must have influ- 
enced the planning and design of the build- 
ings. This, therefore, is a warrant for 
tracing briefly the American lineage of 
those Carters who built the mansions, 
such as Cleve Manor and Sabine Hall, 
which are to be described in these articles. 

Colonel John Carter emigrated from 
England in 1649, received a land grant of 
4,000 acres, and established Corotoman at 
the mouth of the Rappahannock River. 
His son Robert, from whom have descen- 
ded all the Carters of Virginia, about whose 
ancestry anything is known, was a man of 
importance. He was Rector of the College, 
Speaker of the Burgesses and Treasurer, 
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CLeEvE MANorR 


President of the Council, acting Governor 
of Virginia, and “Proprietor of the North- 
ern Neck.” This last title he acquired by 
purchase from the Lord Proprietor, Thomas 
Fairfax, who owned all of the lands in the 
Northern Neck, the peninsula between the 
Rappahannock and Potomac Rivers. As 
agent and collector of rents for Lord Fair- 
fax, Robert Carter exercised such an 
authority that he earned the soubriquet 
of “King,” and as “King” Carter he is 
best known to posterity. He was a 
man of great wealth and, according 
to the “Gentleman’s Magazine” of 1732, 
his estate at his death included 300,000 
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acres of land, about 1,000 slaves and 
£10,000.* 

Of the four sons of “King” Carter, John 
of Corotoman, Robert of Nomini, Charles 
of Cleve Manor, and Landon of Sabine 
Hall, the last three founded the estates 
named, and Cleve Manor and Sabine Hall 
are still extant and will form the subject of 
description in these articles. Corotoman 
must, from all accounts, have included a 
stately and interesting group of buildings, 
but few traces of them now remain. An 


*Acknowledgment is made to Mr. Thomas Allen 
Glenn, from whose work entitled ‘‘Some Colonial Mansions 
and Those Who Lived in Them,” the information relating 
to the Carter genealogy has been gleaned. 
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account in an old newspaper of February 
4, 1729, telling of the burning of the fine, 
large house of Colonel Carter on the Rap- 
pahannock, is supposed to refer to Coro- 
toman. One small building, known as the 
“Spinning House,” is still standing, though 
in a sadly dilapidated condition. 


CLtevE MANoR 


It seems appropriate that Cleve Manor 
should be the next subject of description, 
as its present owner is Mr. Henry Byrd 
Lewis, a great-grandson of Colonel Fielding 
Lewis, the builder of Kenmore, an account 
of which was given in the March issue of 
the Journal. Portraits of Colonel Fielding 
and Betty Washington Lewis, which now 
hang on the walls of Cleve, are copies of 
portraits by Copley. The originals, until 
their recent purchase by the Mount 
Vernon Society, were to be seen at Mar- 
mion, another of the Lewis homes, which 
is to be the subject of a later article. 

Mr. Henry Byrd Lewis, now in his 
eighty-ninth year, purchased Cleve in 1852 
from the estate of St. Leger Landon Carter, 
who was a grandson of Charles Carter, for 
whom it was built. 

The date of the building of Cleve is un- 
certain. There is a tradition that “King” 
Carter had the pleasant habit of building 
and presenting a home to each of his sons 
upon his coming of age, and that he built 
Cleve and gave it to his son Charles in 
1728, the year in which the latter attained 
his majority. It is difficult, however, to 
reconcile this theory with the fact that, 
in a deed dated 1742, Charles Carter was 
styled as “‘of Stanstead,” from which it is 
inferred that “Stanstead” in the upper 
part of King George or Brunswick Parish 
was his home at that time. This view is 
strengthened by the date, 1754, which is 
cast in large figures on the old farm bell ot 
Cleve, which is now in the possession of 
Mr. William T. Smith of Adalbert, 

A characteristic feature which most of 
the Colonial estates possessed in common 
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was that the buildings were grouped 
according to a well-arranged scheme, usu- 
ally upon a symmetrical and formal plan. 
The manor, or main dwelling, was usually 
placed upon a high hill and had two im- 
portant facades; one commanding the 
principal view, generally of the Valley of 
the Rappahannock, and the other facing 
a court about which were grouped the 
wings and buildings which contained the 
offices and servants’ quarters. Cleve was 
no exception to this rule, and, while the 
central building is all that now remains in 
tenantable condition, the traces of the 
group plan are clearly defined in the ruins 
of the stables and other out-buildings. 
Cleve did not escape the tragedy of fire 
which occurred at some time in the history 
of nearly all of the old Colonial mansions 
of this region, and the fire which visited it 
in 1800 destroyed the entire interior of the 
building, leaving nothing but the massive 
walls and chimneys. They were, however, 
sufficiently substantial to warrant re- 
building, and the dwelling as it is seen to- 
day is shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations. Cleve is built of brick, with 
white stone trimmings, and the bricks are 
of the large, old Colonial shape and have 
a rich red color. The customary legend 
that they “were brought from England” 
does not attach to the bricks of Cleve, and 
there is no reason to believe it of any of 
the brickwork of this region, as good clays 
are abundant, and it is well known that 
there was a kiln at Corotoman. The cut- 
stone work of Cleve is very well executed. 
The quoins beside the openings and at the 
corners of the building are well spaced and 
in good proportions, and those at the cor- 
ners are beveled to the edges and joints. 
The stone cap course of the projecting 
base of the building is heavily molded. 
Nothing remains of the original steps 
leading to the kitchen and service quarters, 
and their function is now performed by 
flights composed of flat field-stones and 
include a grinding stone taken from an old 
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mill. The trimmings show the effect of the 
intense heat of the fire through which they 
passed, and the moldings of the window- 
sills and keystones were badly spalled 
and damaged. The exterior walls have the 
characteristics of the masonry of the per- 
iod, being 24 feet thick, with deep embra- 
sures at all doors and windows. The two 


principal facades are almost identical and 
of symmetrical design, and the relation of 
openings to wall masses is well propor- 
tioned. 
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Portraits OF Betry WASHINGTON LEwis AND CHARLES CARTER 


It is said that the brick building occupied 
by the kitchen antedates the main building 
of Cleve, but of this there is no authentic 
record. The wooden structure which con- 
nects the kitchen with the main building 
was undoubtedly built at some later 
period, as it was quite the custom in the 
early days to have the kitchen or “cook- 
house” in a separate building, some dis- 
tance away from the main dwelling. The 
present main staircase is inclosed by a 
plastered partition, which was built during 
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or since the restoration. There is unmistak- 
able evidence that originally there was an 
open stairway, and that the two halls 
were merely separated by an arch. It is 
also probable that the storeroom and 
adjoining passage occupy the space which 
was originally the dining-room, and that 
the present dining-room was used as a 
chamber. The lightly shaded portions of 
the plan indicate the partitions which 
probably did not exist in the original house. 

Nothing remains to indicate the char- 
acter of the interior woodwork which 
existed before the fire, and we can only 
assume that it was probably well studied 
and of good detail, as thoughtfully designed 
as the masonwork which survived the 
flames. A close study of the moldings of 
the mantels, wainscotings, and other in- 
terior woodwork, not only of Cleve but of 
other buildings in this neighborhood, com- 
pels the belief that the designers of the 
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period of the restoration of Cleve (1800) 
were either not highly trained men, or that 
the prevailing local conditions were so 
primitive that they were unable to carry 
into execution the fine classic details which 
were characteristic of the Colonial work of 
other regions. A creditable ingenuity, 
however, is displayed in the manner in 
which, by the use of the simplest tools of 
the carpenter, the semblance of enrich- 
ment has been obtained, in the flat, where 
one would ordinarily expect to find carving 
of more or less elaborateness. The work 
possesses an individuality of character 
and a naive charm which is all its own. 
There are four mantels in Cleve, very 
similar in design and having almost iden- 
tical moldings and ornamentation. A 
comparison of the two which are here 
illustrated discloses the ingenuity with 
which an agreeable variation was ob- 
tained. 




















The Stxth Annual Convention of the American 


Federation of Arts 


Perhaps it was not until Mr. C. R. Ashbee, an 
architect well known in this country by reason of 
his devotion to the training of craftsmen in England, 
had delivered his remarkable address at the dinner 
which concluded the sessions of the Convention, 
that many were made aware of the nature of the 
subtle force which had pervaded the atmosphere of 
the previous meetings. Although it had been more 
in evidence than was perhaps suspected, there were, 
doubtless, many who did not realize that it sprang 
from the profound revolt, experienced to a greater 
or lesser degree throughout the world, against the 
barbarous destruction and ruthless waste of the 
European atrocity. It was only too natural that it 
should have been most keenly felt by a group of 
men and women devoted to the cause of art, yet 
Mr. Ashbee brought it home with a startling and 
compelling force. 

The whole world has been brought up standing 
by a shock, the full significance of which is still only 
too little guessed. It recoils with horror from the 
sacrifice of life, the destruction of irreplaceable 
monuments, the spectacle of ruined towns and 
devastated countryside. But does it recoil with 
equal horror, from the firing of shells, each one of 
which represents the cost of a comfortable dwelling 
fora workman? Does it realize the waste of life and 
labor involved in the creation of missiles, the single 
object of which is to make more waste? Its emotions 
are dulled with the continuous tale of destruction. 
Will the world yet perceive the frightful misapplica- 
tion of our industrial energy? Will it perceive the 
relation of all this prostitution of science, skill, and 
labor to the cause of art ? 

It is predicted that the greatest of art revivals 
will follow this war, but upon what is that prediction 
based? Is it upon the hope that we shall realize, 
slowly and painfully, that the fundamental causes 
of this present appalling struggle are inseparably 
related to the present dearth of beauty and the 
love of it? That men do not live by bread alone 
is a profound truth emphasized, as never before, by 
a war which seems to be beyond our comprehension, 
so deep lie its causes, so deep must lie the remedy 
for its future prevention. For if art is to be revived, 
it must be by reason of some other desire than the 
mere wish to add a superficial beauty to life. Art 
is not a product,—it is a by-product. Nations, like 
men, must seek a better reason for their existence, 
if we are to have a great art renaissance. And with- 
out exposing ourselves to the reproach of being 
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either pessimistic or socialistic, we venture the 
prophecy that the future hope for art lies well 
within the neglected faith that the importance of 
life is not to be measured by what men make out 
of their work, but by what their work makes out of 
them. If we cannot give men a spiritual joy through 
labor, in addition to the material competence which 
is their right, we must look in vain for any restor- 
ation of the true creative and appreciative qualities 
upon which an art revival must be founded. Trying 
to force the bloom, in a soil which is not rightly 
prepared and ready, will only produce a sickly and 
pale exotic. If it is not a new purpose that we need, 
then we need to restore the vision of an old one. We 
must give workmen something beside bread. We 
must find the way to again reveal the inter-relation 
of the worker’s joy in his work to all the labor of life. 
When we have found that, we shall no longer need 
to strive for the cause of art, for art will be here and 
in its fullest and loveliest bloom. And until we have 
found that, we shall strive in vain. 


The Washington Plan and Its Progress 


Of particular interest was the address of welcome 
by Colonel W. W. Harts, in charge of Public Build- 
ings and Grounds in the city of Washington, and 
Secretary of the Fine Arts Commission. He reviewed 
briefly the advantages possessed by Washington, its 
plan and the work of the Fine Arts Commission, 
and said among other things: 

“From its very beginning Washington has fol- 
lowed a design. Before a street was laid out, before 
a building was erected, before a tree was planted, 
the entire plan of the old city was laid out on paper 
substantially as we find it today. Although depart- 
ures have been made from this original design, 
which was ably delineated by Major L’Enfant and 
fostered by Washington and Jefferson, we may 
point inevitably to these departures as mistakes. 
Such instances as the locations for the State, War 
and Navy building, the Treasury Department 
building, and the building of the Library of Congress, 
all appear departures from the original plan, and 
are regretted today. 

“What appears to me the most notable instance 
in the artistic development of Washington is its 
return to the original plan on the advice of the Park 
Commission called together in 1901. This com- 
mission consisted of D. H. Burnham, Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Charles F. McKim, and Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, of whose preéminent standing in their 
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respective professions you are well acquainted. 
The result is that today we have a definite scheme 
of development which is excelled nowhere in the 
world for the beauty of its conception and in the 
reasonable possibility of its execution. Practically 
all recent work has been in accordance with the 
plans and studies prepared under the direction of 
that commission, and for a number of years nothing 
has been added to the city for its beautification that 
has not conformed to those plans, so ably drawn and 
so beautifully conceived. 

“As officer in charge of public buildings and 
grounds, I may here also point with appreciation to 
the invaluable assistance which has been rendered 
during the past five years by the National Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts. This commission, comprising a 
body of seven patriotic men, foremost in their lines 
of artistic training, has a thousand times justified 
its existence by the protection it affords to Washing- 
ton from statues, monuments, buildings, and other 
public works which would be unworthy of a place in 
the nation’s capital. These men contribute their 
services without charge to the United States, their 
recompense being the pride they feel in the high 
standards of their professions and the gratification 
their professions feel in the proper protection of the 
capital city. 

“Washington is naturally full of possibilities, of 
promises of wonderful development. Since its 
development is now assured along artistic lines 
under the guidance of the Commission of Fine 
Arts, it has a future such as no other city in the world 
can look forward to. A water-front along a beautiful 
river, which is practically all devoted, or to be de- 
voted, to parks; a mall system extending between 
the national capitol and a river of rare beauty; highly 
developed architecture; all introduce features which 
may well be said to be unparalleled elsewhere. 
Adding to these the large interior park areas, and 
the connecting driveways which are now being 
studied, the artistic development of the city along 
these lines alone is one of tremendous promise.” 


Art Through the Emancipation of the 
Workman 


Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, who was unable to be 
present, wrote a letter which was read at the dinner 
which followed the last day of the Convention. We 
print a part of his letter. 

“The war is the great revealer, the great awak- 
ener, and when once the contest is settled, and 
settled right, there can only come a demand for art 
such as has not been witnessed for centuries. 

“T do not think the importance of the part the 
craftsman and the workman must bear in this new 
art revelation can be overestimated. One fatal 
element in such art as we have acquired during the 
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epoch that has succeeded the Renaissance, is the 
unwholesome and pernicious theory that art is a 
question solely of design and of individual expres- 
sion. So long as this heresy is held, there can be no 
art, for art in itself is essentially communal, and its 
content is furnished by a society that is at one with 
itself. 

“Again, there never has been and there never 
can be any period of great art where conception and 
production are severed one from the other. So long 
as the artist is a man apart, the workman or the 
craftsman an accessory (or as has so frequently 
happened of late, an accomplice), so long what art 
we have will be a simulacrum, not a reality. 

“In my own art of architecture I have come to 
realize of late how little actual design has to do 
with the excellence of a building, how much, 
actually, workmanship and execution have to do 
with its excellence. If the man who conceives a 
general ideal of a building is unable, as of course he 
is, to put it in visible and material form, then those 
to whom is entrusted this work must be, in a very 
real sense, his alter-ego. Between the architect or 
designer and the workman and craftsman must be 
a community of sympathy and interest so complete 
that the result is almost identical. I do not care 
how great an architect is; I do not care how striking 
and convincing his conceptions may be when they 
are shown in the two dimensions of paper and 
pencil. If these are not worked out under an equally 
artistic impulse and through an equally artistic 
ambition on the part of the workman, then the 
building is itself, and will forever remain, a failure; 
while on the other hand, given a group of enthusi- 
astic and conscientious workmen laboring under 
just and stimulating conditions, I am prepared to 
guarantee that the simplest design may be made into 
a thing of enduring beauty. 

“The problem before us today is not so much the 
further and progressive education of the architect, 
as it is the emancipation of the craftsman and the 
workman from the bonds in which they now are 
held. These bonds are, speaking categorically, 
first, that attitude of the architect and the general 
public which presupposes that the workman is 
merely a blind and unintelligent tool; that all design 
of whatever sort must emanate from an architect and 
his draughtsmen, and that the manual labor involved 
in stone-cutting, joinery, and metal work, is a thing 
to be left under the direction and control of a general 
contractor; and second, the mistaken attitude of 
many labor unions, which today discourage emula- 
tion amongst their members, or any tendency to rise 
above the dead level of mediocrity, and the further 
effort to eliminate altogether the apprentice system, 
together with the allied principle that all a man has 
to do is to work for a constantly decreasing number 
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of hours for a constantly increasing pay, regardless 
of the quality of work he produces. 

“Between the trades unions of today and the 
guild of the Middle Ages there lies a deep gulf, for 
in the latter case the guild not only looked out for 
the individual interests of all its members, but it 
also guaranteed a certain standard of work, and this 
the highest of which the men were capable. If the 
architects on the one hand and the unions on the 
other, with an intelligent public opinion vitalizing 
both, can come to a point of realizing the absolute 
identity of interest between both parties and the 
vast importance of good workmanship, not only to 
the carrying out of a work of art, but to the raising 
of the intellectual and moral standard of the work- 
man, then a new future will dawn for art in all its 
forms. 

“Of late we, ourselves, have been making several 
experiments in this direction. We are today building 
one church where we are giving to the workmen a 
latitude that is probably unheard of in recent times. 
We are stimulating their sense of initiative, arousing 
their pride in execution, and the results are nothing 
short of amazing. We find that we can take the 
most indifferent and uninterested workman,— 
English, Scotch, Italian, German, American,—and 
by appealing to their pride in work and their joy in 
creative labor, obtain from them workmanship as 
good as any ever produced in the best eras of the 
past. I am persuaded, therefore, that those who 
claim that the standards of labor have so degener- 
ated during the past centuries, that confidence and 
responsibility can no longer be placed in the man, 
are speaking without foundation, and I know now 
beyond possibility of contradiction or question, 
that the common stone-masons, joiners, plasterers, 
metal workers, are not only glad and ready to 
assume new responsibilities and achieve new stand- 
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ards, but that they are as capable of doing this as 
they ever were in the past. 

“This is the one point that I hope to emphasize, 
and I urge its consideration on every member of 
the American Federation of Arts, for this new prin- 
ciple (which is also the oldest in history) is also the 
principle of a great federation, and after more than 
a quarter of a century of practical experience in at 
least one branch of art, I am finally and definitely 
persuaded that only by such federation, only by 
such community of interests and emphasizing of 
personality, shall we ever be able to produce again 
art comparable with that of the past, and capable 
of adequately expressing the new ideals in religion 
and philosophy and life that must be the issue of 
the present cataclysmal war, and that in themselves 
are the only foundation on which can be built a 
great and enduring fabric of art expression.” 


Of great interest were the addresses of James P. 
Haney, Director of Art in the High Schools of New 
York City, on the subject of the teaching of art to 
museum audiences of children; of the Hon. Henry 
White, formerly American Ambassador to Italy and 
France, on the value of art to the nation; of Mr. 
Lloyd Warren, on the atelier system; of Mr. Herbert 
Adams, on foreign training; of Miss Louise Connolly 
of the Newark Public Library, on codperation of the 
museum in art education in the public schools. 

The report of the Secretary, Miss Leila Mechlin, 
revealed the fact that the Federation has now affili- 
ated with it as Chapters, 209 organizations, includ- 
ing all the art museums of the country except one, as 
well as numerous societies and clubs. There have 
been added 360 active and 256 associate members 
during the last year. Since last June, twenty-six 
exhibitions were shown in 124 places, and viewed by 
thousands of people. 


A Special Meeting of the Institute 


On the recommendation of the Committee on 
Chapters, approved by the Directors, a special 
meeting of the Institute will be held in the city of 
New York some time between July 25 and Sep- 
tember 1. The business of this special meeting is to 
be limited to formal matters, but it will be none the 
less very important to the future of the Institute. 
In order to secure a legal call for such a meeting, 
the Committee on Chapters has issued a circular 
letter asking the assistance of the older Fellows of 
the Institute. 

As empowered by the Convention held in Wash- 
ington last December, the Committee on Chapters 
recently secured from the legislature of the state 
of New York new and enlarged powers for the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects in extension of those 
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granted in 1857. It is to give effect to these new 
powers that the special meeting is to be held. 

All members of the Institute who can possibly 
arrange to do so are asked to come to the special 
meeting, and all others will be asked to give their 
proxies to someone who will come. The Executive 
Committee of the Board of Directors and the Com- 
mittee on Chapters will probably hold sessions in 
New York at the same time. The Committee on 
Chapters is working on a complete revision of the 
By-Laws, and the opportunity will be excellent for 
a thorough discussion with the members on the 
proposed changes in that document. These changes 
will not come up for final action, as it is well under- 
stood, until the regular Convention, to be held in 
Washingtan in December. 





Institute Business 


Meetings of the Executive Committee and of the Board of Directors 
Held on May 10, 11, and 12, 1915, at the Octagon 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee on 
May 10, there were present President Sturgis, 
First Vice-President Kimball, Secretary Fenner, 
Treasurer Mauran, and Mr. La Farge. 

At the meeting of the Board on May 11, there 
were present President Sturgis, First Vice-President 
Kimball, Second Vice-President Boyd, Secretary 
Fenner, Treasurer Mauran, and Messrs. Cook, Cool- 
idge, Jensen, La Farge, Rankin, and Willcox. The 
same members were present at the meeting on 
May 12, with the addition of Mr. Magonigle. 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr. Octavius 
Morgan in which he expressed much regret that he 
could not attend the meeting because of pressing 
business matters. 

The Secretary also explained the absence of Mr. 
Favrot, who had made his plans to attend the meet- 
ing at the date originally fixed but found that he was 
unable to make the journey on the new days selected. 


Treasurer’s Report 


Mr. Mauran, reporting for the Treasurer and the 
Finance Committee, outlined the present financial 
situation. He gave a full review of the receipts and 
expenditures from January 1, 1915, to April 30. 

A trial balance to April 30 was submitted, with 
comparative statements in full as to the various 
items of income and expenditures for 1914 and 1915. 
It appeared that larger sums had been received from 
delinquent members for the first four months in 
1915 than in 1914. 


Contracts and Specifications 


The Committee on Contracts and Specifications 
reported that it had completed its labors on the 
Standard Documents, and the following resolution 
was then passed: 

The Standing Committee on Contracts and Speci- 
fications has, in the judgment of the Board, accom- 
plished a very difficult and valuable service for 
architects, owners, and contractors, and for all who 
are concerned in the building trades. The Board 
recognizing this has voted a special vote of thanks to 
the committee for its admirable work. 

In connection with the work of the Committee on 
Contracts and Specifications, the Secretary stated 
that many requests are being received at the Octagon 
for a form of contract between architect and owner. 
The preparation of such a form by the Institute has 


been urged in past years. The Committee on 
Contracts and Specifications had prepared a tenta- 
tive draft, which was submitted to the Board, and 
the following resolution was adopted: 

“The Board has received the draft form of agree- 
ment between architect and owner, and is of the 
opinion that the instructions of the last Convention 
are thereby sufficiently complied with for the 
moment. In view of this and of the arduous labors 
of the committee it recommends the submission of 
this draft, as a report of progress, to the next 
Convention, because of the desirability of securing 
a full discussion of an important subject upon which 
much diveristy of opinion is probable, before re- 
quiring further work from this heavily burdened 
committee.” 

The Committee on Contracts and Specifications 
was requested to distribute mimeograph copies of 
this document to all of its sub-committees for study 
and consideration by the Chapters before the 
1915 Convention. 


Government Architecture 


Mr. Coolidge reported that the conference called 
by the Postmaster General in December, with the 
House Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
was for the purpose of working out a standardization 
plan for public buildings, particularly post offices. 
He explained recommendations made by Mr. 
Fenner and himself at that conference, and the 
further recommendations by Messrs. Sturgis, Fenner, 
and Coolidge at subsequent hearings in the House 
Office Building in January before the entire House 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
These later hearings were devoted to the details of 
H. R. 21070, a proposed plan of standardization. 
Mr. Coolidge reported that the members named had 
attended the hearing in a personal capacity and not 
as official representatives of the Institute; and that 
they had submitted, at the request of the com- 
mittee, a re-drafted form of H. R. 21070, and had 
also made some general suggestions with regard to 
H. R. 21072, a bill providing for the reorganization 
of the public-building system as it now exists in 
the Treasury Department. The several hearings 
were reported stenographically by the House Com- 
mittee and are embraced in printed reports 40 and 
44. While no definite legislation was passed, the 
committee feels that the ground has been prepared 
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for important legislation at the next session. The 
attitude of the House committee was most friendly 
and sympathetic, and before adjourning the final 
hearing its thanks were formally extended to the 
Institute members for their valuable advice and 
assistance. 

The President reported that the committee ap- 
pointed to confer with the Supervising Architect of 
the Treasury, namely the Secretary, Mr. Coolidge, 
and himself, had a number of conferences with the 
Supervising Architect, and an opportunity to review 
briefly a voluminous report by Mr. Wenderoth to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. This report was in great 
detail, in typewritten form, with valuable statistical 
information. At those conferences the Supervising 
Architect explained at Iength the organization of 
his office and the complexity of the problems with 
which it has to deal. The committee listened with 
interest, but had not reached a point where it was 
in a position to make suggestions when Mr. Wende- 
roth’s resignation was accepted by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. It was resolved that the President’s 
report be accepted, and the special committee dis- 
charged. 

Education 


The chairman of the Committee on Education 
reported that letters have been written to the ten 
schools of architecture, offering them a student 
medal, in accordance with the resolution of the 
1915 Convention. No final returns are available, 
but great interest has been expressed by those who 
have so far replied. 

The chairman reported his attendance at the 
annual meeting of the College Art Association in 
Buffalo, which was marked by considerable dis- 
cussion of the need for more general education in 
the fine arts in American universities. 

Mr. Magonigle showed to the Board one of the 
finished medals, which the Board enthusiastically 
approved. 


Public Information 


The Committee on Public Information reported 
that it has not yet developed a program for bringing 
out architectural criticisms in a limited group of 
newspapers, in space periodically devoted to the 
subject. 

Articles appearing in the Journal on various sub- 
jects have been reprinted and sent out to Chapter 
representatives of the committee and to the press. 
An analysis of the results so far achieved indicates 
that this is by far the simplest and most direct 
method of disseminating matters of interest to the 
profession. The chief difficulty lies in the fact that 
newspapers have not on their staffs competent archi- 
tectural critics. The committee believes that, in 


order to carry out this program, the Institute must 
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itself agree to furnish suitable material for publi- 
cation. 

The committee reported that a personal letter 
had been sent to the Department of Education in 
each state, for the purpose of obtaining an expression 
of opinion concerning the desirability of teaching 
some architecture in our public schools by visual 
methods. The many replies received indicated that 
such a program would meet with approval, and a 
final report with recommendations will be submitted 
later. 


Publications 


The Committee on Publications submitted a re- 
port on the printing of the Annuary and Proceedings. 
In view of the constantly increasing volume of 
business transacted at the Annual Convention, a 
discussion followed as to the necessity of printing 
the Proceedings at all, or as to the desirability of 
printing them in brief. The question was referred 
back to the Committee on Publications, with in- 
structions to report fully at the next meeting of the 
Board. 

Full financial statements were submitted with 
regard to the Journal for the first four months of 
the year, showing a most gratifying increase in earn- 
ings. 

The committee urged the necessity of a continu- 
ing policy in the management of the Journal, and 
to this end recommended the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

“That the Board prepare and offer for the con- 
sideration of the Convention of 1915, an amendment 
to the By-Laws embodying the following principles 
governing the composition, duties, and authority of 
the Committee on Publications: 

“a. That the Committee on Institute Publications 
shall consist of five members appointed in January, 
1916, to serve respectively for periods of one, two, 
three, four, and five years, thus creating but one 
vacancy annually in the membership of the com- 
mittee. 

“*b, That the Board shall annually fill the single 
vacancy by appointment or reappointment. 

“c, That the Committee on Institute Publications 
shall be empowered to elect its own chairman. 

“‘d. That the Committee on Institute Publications 
shall have authority to appoint such sub-committees 
as it may deem to be for the best interests of the 
work with which it is charged.” 

The resolution was approved with the added 
suggestion that the By-Laws should include a 
definition of the duties of the committee. 


The Octagon Monograph 


Mr. Glenn Brown, architect of the Octagon, ap- 
peared before the Board and explained in detail, in 
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a most interesting way, the measured and detail 
drawings of the Octagon Building and grounds. The 
drawings were displayed in the Board-room and 
were considered by the Board for use in a monograph 
of the kind suggested to the 1914 Convention and 
approved by it in principle. 

At the meeting of the Board in January, 1915, 
general approval was given to Mr. Brown’s sugges- 
tion of such a monograph, in the hope that some 
plan might be devised for publishing it. Mr. Brown 
said that, under instructions from the Board, the 
work had been undertaken in a very thorough 
manner. Existing drawings had been measured and 
verified, and it was found in many cases that mater- 
ial discrepancies existed. In fact, very little of the 
old material was available, and new drawings, care- 
fully verified and checked in every way, had been 
made in practically every instance. He pointed out 
that some very curious and interesting features were 
discovered in making the measurements of the 
building, all of which the drawings clearly indicate. 

Mr. Brown reported that the monograph would 
contain approximately thirty plates of drawings 
and, perhaps, ten reproductions of photographs, 
together with a brief historical and descriptive text 
which he would prepare. It is proposed to reproduce 
the drawings on a scale large enough to clearly show 
the beautiful detail of the interior. The cost of the 
publication was estimated not to exceed $3,000. 

It is proposed to offer the work for sale at ten 
dollars a copy, and it was considered important to 
proceed immediately with the publication, in order 
that copies of the monograph might be on view at 
the next Convention. 

Mr. Brown’s report was received with enthusiasm, 
and before adjournment the members of the board 
subscribed a total of $2,300 toward a guarantee 
fund of $3,000. Since the adjournment of the Board 
meeting the fund has been entirely completed, and 
the work will now go forward. 


Building Committee 


The Building Committee reported that Mr. 
Brown’s estimate for major repairs looking to the 
preservation and restoration of the Octagon have 
been considered in connection with a thorough 
examination of the building. 

It further reported that the proposition for leas- 
ing the stable for a sculptor’s studio would require 
its restoration, with radical alterations, and it was 
recommended that no lease of the stable be entered 
into which would require its alteration in form or 
external appearance. 

The committee urged certain repairs, by item, 
with estimates attached, and the following improve- 
ments were authorized by the Board: 

1. The old and decayed wall plates in the brick 
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walls must be removed and made solid; wooden 
lintels in the basement must be replaced with iron 
lintels, with necessary repairs to brickwork, all at 
an approximate cost of $250. 

2. All window frames throughout the building 
must be caulked, sashes adjusted, and all glass 
made sound, and all exterior woodwork painted, 
at an approximate cost of $375. 

3. Additional heat-flues must be run from the 
present furnace to the rooms occupied by the 
Journal and the Federation of Arts, at a cost of 
approximately $100. 

4. The exterior doors and windows must be 
equipped with metal weather stripping. 


McKim Memorial Fund 


Mr. Jensen reported for the McKim Memorial 
Fund. It was pointed out that the Convention 
directed the complete restoration and maintenance 
of the Octagon building and grounds as a memorial 
to Mr. McKin, with a tablet appropriately designed 
and placed on the premises. The committee was 
advised that an appropriate time to start such a 
fund would be after the publication of the mono- 
graph, when the subject would be prominently 
before the Institute. 

It was resolved that in the meantime the com- 
mittee undertake the preparation of a definite plan 
of campaign for raising a McKim Memorial Fund, 
and present it for consideration at the next meeting 
of the Executive Committee. 


Institute Reorganization 


The Committee on Chapters, through the chair- 
man, Mr. Kohn, submitted a full report on the 
progress of its work, with special reference to a final 
draft of the Constitution and By-Laws, legislation 
to secure an amended charter, and the adoption of 
a standard form of application blank by the Chap- 
ters. 

A letter from Institute counsel accompanied the 
report. It outlined a procedure for calling a special 
meeting of the Institute in the city of New York 
for the purpose of formally adopting the amended 
Charter granted by the legislature of the state of 
New York, and for the transaction of other routine 
business incidental thereto. 

The Board instructed the Executive Committee 
of the Committee on Chapters in codperation with 
the Secretary of the Institute to make arrangements 
for a special meeting to be held in New York between 
July 25 and September 1, next, for the purposes set 
forth in the report of the committee. (See notice 
on page 243.) 


(A full report on this important matter will ap- 
pear in the next issue of the Journal.) 
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Preservation of Natural Beauties and 
Historic Monuments 


The chairman of the Committee on Preservation 
of Natural Beauties and Historic Monuments 
reported that the committee is lending its active 
support to the projects for the forest reservation 
about Washington, the Mt. Desert reservation, the 
preservation of the Jackson Barracks in New Or- 
leans, and the preservation of the Richardson 
Arches to be used in the building of the Cincinnati 
Astronomical Society. 

The committee further reported that Mr. 
Robert W. De Forest, of New York, has purchased 
the facade of the old United States Assay Office in 
New York for possible re-erection as a part of the 
Metropolitan Museum. A letter of commendation 
was written to Mr. De Forest, to which he replied 
with much appreciation. 

Town Planning 

The chairman of the Committee on Town Plan- 
ning reported that the committee at its initial meet- 
ing determined upon a distinctly educational policy, 
vigorously directed toward bringing the various 
phases of city planning before the architectural pro- 
fession and the public. The means used to accom- 
plish this end are, codperation with the Journal of 
the Institute and the Committee on Publications, in 
addition to the dissemination of news items through 
the columns of the Journal. 

The committee has arranged for a special session 
of the City-Planning Conference at Detroit, on 
Tuesday, June 8, to be devoted to the architectural 
side of city planning, at which Mr. Cass Gilbert will, 
it is hoped, preside. A special effort is being made 
through the Journal to bring members of the Insti- 


tute to this conference. The third development of 


the work, so far, is the plan for codperation from a 
dozen national organizations, for the promotion of 
a nation-wide campaign. Responses have been most 
favorable, and the full plan is to be developed during 
the summer. 
Legislation 

The Committee on Legislation reported that a 
complete exposition of Registration bills in different 
states would be ready for the next Convention, as well 
as a report on the various employers’ liability acts. 

Lincoln Highway 

The report of the Lincoln Highway Committee, 
Mr. Elmer C. Jensen, chairman, was read. It was 
in the nature of a report of progress, stating that all 
sub-committees had been appointed, and that the 
work was being taken up with considerable enthusi- 
asm. Conferences with representative bodies have 
been held by the chairman, and good progress is 


being made on the plans and estimates for the 
completed mile in Ohio. 


Coéperation with the Department of 
Agriculture 

The President advised that, since his report in 
January concerning coéperation with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, a committee of three has 
been appointed, consisting of Mr. F. L. Ackerman 
as Chairman, New York, and Edwin H. Hewitt, of 
Minneapolis, and Stephen W. Codman, of Boston. 

As a result of conferences between Messrs. Acker- 
man and Codman and the Director of Public Roads, 
Mr. L. W. Page, the Department desires to accept 
the full coéperation of the Institute. 

Plans for Small Houses 

The President read a letter from Mr. Richard B. 
Derby, a member of the Institute in the Boston 
Chapter, in which he discussed the question of 
stock plans for small houses, and the matter of 
ethics involved in the distribution and sale of such 
plans after they have been prepared by a member of 
the Institute. In reply, the President had advised 
Mr. Derby quite fully, pointing out both the objec- 
tions and the advantages of such a system, but tend- 
ing to the conclusion that the builder of a very small 
house is generally unable to afford the expense of 
full architectural service, and that it was in his 
judgment a step in the right direction to give the 
owner as cheaply as possible a plan which will at 
least guide him to better things. 

Excursion to the Pacific Coast 

At the January meeting of the Board, the ques- 
tion of a Board or Executive Committee meeting on 
the Pacific Coast was discussed. It was decided that 
the finances would not permit a Board meeting, but 
the members of the Executive Committee all agreed 
to make the trip at their own expense. It was 
planned to have an informal Convention while in 
San Francisco, at which papers would be read and 
general matters discussed. A committee of arrange- 
ments was appointed, with Mr. Julian Clarence Levi 
as chairman, in coéperation with the Secretary. 

The responses to the first circular were favorable. 
Tentative acceptances from ninety-three persons 
were received. A second circular, calling for definite 
commitments to make the trip in September, the 
more popular time, brought fifty-three favorable 
responses. 

After discussion, it was the opinion of the Board 
that the trip should not be abandoned, even though 
the number of passengers should not be sufficient 
to fill a special train. The committee was instructed 
to proceed at once with final arrangements for at 
least two special cars, and to secure definite commit- 
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ments with cash deposits from intending passengers. 
At this date it appears that at least two cars are 
reasonably assured, and the Board looks forward 
with some confidence to the filling of a special train. 

The Chapters in the territory through which the 
excursion will pass are taking the keenest interest 
in the event, and are already planning to entertain 


their visitors. The excursion promises to be one of 


the most memorable events in the history of the 
Institute. 


Proposed New Chapters 


The Secretary reported that Mr. C. H. Owsley, 
a member of the Chapter-at-Large, in Youngstown, 
Ohio, is actively engaged in the formation of a new 
Chapter in that territory, and hopes to complete its 
organization before the next Convention. 

A new Chapter is also in process of formation at 
Memphis, Tennessee. A strong State Association of 
architects exists in Florida, and has under con- 
sideration the formation of a new Chapter of the 
Institute. The Institute is also inquiring into the 
possibilities of a new Chapter in Alabama. 


THE AMERICAN 
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Convention in 1915 


The last Convention referred to the Board the 
question of changing the Convention month from 
December to May or April, because the committees 
would then have the entire fall and winter to carry 
on their work without the interruption of the 
summer months. Another reason offered was the 
better weather conditions prevailing in Washington 
in the spring. The Secretary reported that various 
Chapters were opposed to such a change on the 
ground that their members were most busy in 
May and least busy in December. 

After full discussion it was decided that the 
Convention should be held in Washington on 
December 1, 2, 3, 1915. 

New Members 

Applications for membership were received from 
forty-two Chapter members in various parts of the 
country, the Boston, Illinois, Washington State, 
and St. Louis Chapters being largely represented. 
Their elections will follow at the expiration of the 
required sixty days from the publication of notice. 


Obituary 


Normand 


Resolutions of the Illinois Chapter. 


Mr. Patton was a man known among us as one 
who had made a success of his life work. No matter 
with what difficulties or obstacles he contended, 
his honesty and integrity and purpose in life could 
not be shaken; his activities in the home, church, 
or profession were all inspired with the one thought 
and purpose to remain true to all, and in so doing he 
won a warm place in the heart of all who knew him. 

On December 21, 1896, he was honored with the 
call from our Board of Education to be the archi- 
tect for our city school-buildings, which position 
he held for two years, rendering most efficient 
services. Immediately after this, he began his 
enviable career and success as a designer of Carnegie 
libraries. No less than one hundred of these show 
the results of his painstaking research, study, and 
aptitude of plan and design for which he was so 
noted. Among the largest may be mentioned the 
Library at Oberlin College, Perdue University, 
Bloomington, Ind., and the Library at Augustana 
College, Rock Island. 

Many of the modern arrangements of Sunday- 
schools are due to his thought and ingenuity. At 
the time of his death, his firm had just completed 
the drawings for a chapel building for the Carlton 
College at Northfield, Minnesota, which, it is said, 
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S. Patton 


Mr. Patton considered his most artistic and satis- 
factory work. 

He also had a large and successful experience in 
group planning of at least sixteen different colleges 
and universities, such as the Millikin College at 
Decatur, IIl.; Perdue University at Lafayette, Ind.; 
The State University at Bloomington, Ind.; Carlton 
College at Northfield, Minnesota, and College 
at Oberlin, Ohio. 

He held the respect of all who knew him, and 
was recognized as a leader in his profession. Like 
most men of fame, obstacles and difliculties only 
caused him to work the harder as he carved his way 
to a high pinnacle of success, gaining the admiration 
and confidence of all with whom he came in contact. 
His death, which carries away from us a wealth of 
sound experience, zeal, and knowledge relating to 
our profession, is greatly to be lamented. He will 
be greatly missed by us all, for we who knew him 
best loved him most; we loved him for his true 
worth of character, his loyalty to duty and the 
right, and because of the honor he was to our pro- 
fession; therefore, be it now 

Resolved, That we do hereby express to his 
bereaved ones our deepest sympathy with them in 
this hour of their bereavement, and our personal 
loss in the passing of such a man. 








Town Planning and Housing 
GEORGE B. FORD, Associate Epiror 


City planning holds out a great hope for the future of architecture. It is the comprehensive 
term which includes every aspect of a city’s development. It insists that the city shall be con- 
sidered as a living oganism, inevitably destined to undergo a continuous and perpetual change. 
It means not only the correction of present faults, but the prevention of future mistakes. 

It is founded upon the basic idea that the right of the individual must be submerged in the 
paramount right of the community; but, strange to say, the application of this principle will 
mean that the right of the individual will be safeguarded as never before. Only the speculator 
has-anything to lose by city planning, and it is high time that his pernicious and costly 
activity was brought to an end. We have devoted large space in this number to the work of 
the City-Planning Conference, believing that every architect will wish to become intimately 
acquainted with what is now being done in this country. 


The Seventh National Conference on City Planning 
Held in Detroit, June 7-9 





Several of the major addresses delivered at the 
National Conference on City Planning, held in 
Detroit on June 7, 8, and 9, are printed in this num- 
ber of the Journal. Two of these papers touch on a 
vital problem, and one which has received all too 
little attention in our American city-planning prac- 
tice, viz., the administrative side of city planning. 
Other important addresses and discussions, which it 
has not been found practicable to present at this 
time, but to which we hope to refer in future num- 
bers, included an address by Mr. Nelson P. 
Lewis, Vice-President of the Conference, and 
Chief Engineer of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment of New York City, in the opening 
session, over which Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted 
presided. 

At the second session, a report by the Confer- 
ence committee on the best methods of land sub- 
division, was submitted by Mr. E. P. Goodrich, 
Consulting Engineer to the Borough of Manhattan, 
New York City, a subject which has been studied in 
detail for the first time during the past year, and a 
summary of the point of view of the real-estate 
developer in the problem of land sub-divisions was 
presented by Mr. Paul A. Harsch, for the City- 


Planning Committee of the National Association of 
Real-Estate Exchanges. A discussion of the report 
and paper followed by leaders in a number of fields 
in which this problem is of fundamental importance. 

At the fourth session, which was devoted to 
City Planning and Civic Design, over which Mr. 
Cass Gilbert presided, Mr. Frederick L. Ackerman, 
Mr. Arthur A. Stoughton, architect, formerly of 
New York, now Dean of the School of Architecture, 
University of Manitoba, Winnepeg, and Mr. Geo. 
B. Ford, contributed papers on the principles of 
civic design as related to the city plan. 

Honorable George McAneny, Vice-Mayor of 
New York City, was expected to preside at the ses- 
sion devoted to city-planning administration, of 
which the leading papers by Messrs. Whitten and 
Williams are presented in this number, and Andrew 
Wright Crawford, Esq., of Philadelphia, occupied 
the chair at the following session, in which the dis- 
cussion of the same subject was continued. 

At the banquet held on the evening of June 9, 
Hon. George McAneny, Mr. Cass Gilbert, and Mr. 
Thomas Adams, Town-Planning Advisor to the 
Commission of Conservation of the Dominion of 
Canada, delivered addresses. 


Six Years of City Planning in the United States* 


By FLAVEL SHURTLEFF 
Secretary of the National Conference on City Planning 


The National Conference on City Planning held 
its first meeting in Washington in May, 1909. 


*Summary of an address at the National Conference on City 
Planning, at Detroit, June 7-9. 


From that time to the present day, city-planning 
events have come with such rapidity that a general 
movement to lay out new cities or extend old ones 
to the best advantage of their population, as 
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regards economy, health, and beauty, may be said 
to date from that year; and it is interesting also 
that in this year the British Parliament passed the 
Town-Planning Act which started a new era in 
town planning in Great Britain. 

The dominant note of town-planning literature 
for the twenty-year period just before the calling 
of the First Conference on City Planning in the 
United States was esthetic. It reflects the particu- 
lar phase of planning activity which created the 
great municipal park systems, beginning with Cen- 
tral Park in New York about 1850, followed by the 
metropolitan park system of Boston, and the 
Chicago and Kansas City park systems. Much of 
the inspiration for the activity of this period came 
from the World’s Fair of 1909, and the report to 
Congress, in 1902, of the commission of experts 
appointed to draw up a plan for the development 
of Washington. The influence of the Washington 
report can be traced directly in the number of city- 
planning reports that were published in the next 
few years, in which the grouping of public buildings 
in civic centers and the establishment of park sys- 
tems received most consideration. 


Economic and Social Aspects. 


This esthetic note is almost absent in the papers 
and discussions of the First Conference on City 
Planning. It is apparent, from the most casual 
reading of the report of the proceedings, that the 
stress is put on planning as an economic remedy for 
municipal waste and for social misery. A com- 
posite city-plarming program worked out of the 
papers delivered would read something like this: 

1. A city plan should be preceded by a survey 
of the conditions in each city, and particularly the 
conditions of working and living. 

2. A city plan should establish: (a) an adequate 
and differentiated system of streets; (b) a properly 
coérdinated transportation system; (c) zones for 
industries and zones for residences, with healthful 
and attractive conditions in each; (d) ample recrea- 
tional facilities. 

It is very significant that the two planning reports 
which came out in the same year of this conference, 
the Chicago and Boston reports, which have been 
most quoted both here and abroad, gave a great 
deal of attention to the economic aspects of city 
planning. 

The same emphasis on the economic and social 
side of city planning is kept in the Second Con- 
ference, which met in Rochester in 1910, and has 
been so marked in all subsequent conferences that 
this year the Executive Committee thought the 
criticism well founded that the esthetic side had 
been neglected, and arranged a session on civic 
design. 
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Legislation. 


Referring again to the First Conference, one is 
struck with the remarkable accuracy with which the 
future of city planning was forecasted, particularly 
in the direction which city-planning legislation has 
taken. At that time emphasis was laid on the need 
and probable creation of official commissions, with 
authority to employ expert advice and funds to 
make investigations and reports, such commission 
to be appointed in a way to remove it from political 
influence, and charged with complete control of 
the future development of the city. City-planning 
legislation has borne out to the full these recom- 
mendations. In less than six years state legislation 
has authorized plan commissions in Connecticut, 
Maryland, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Nebraska, and 
California, and under these acts or under ordinances, 
about 100 plan commissions have been established. 
Particularly there is to be noted the legislation of 
1914, which fully realizes the recommendations of 
the Washington Conference, in giving the plan 
commission power to enforce its decisions. It is 
found in this language of the Cleveland ordinance: 

“Sec. 4. Public Works: Hereafter no public 
building, harbor, bridge, viaduct, street fixture, or 
other structure and appurtenance shall be located, 
constructed, erected, removed, relocated, or altered 
until and unless such plan, design, or location shall 
have been submitted to and approved by the Com- 
mission; and no such work when completed shall be 
accepted by the city until and unless it shall have 
been approved by the Commission as provided in 
Section 77 of the City Charter.” 

City plans establishing factory zones and resi- 
dence zones had received but little general notice 
before 1909, and to this phase of the problem the 
City-Planning Conference has given particular 
attention. The achievements in Los Angeles, and 
the legislation giving power to certain cities in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and New York, to set aside 
districts from which industrial occupation could be 
excluded, mark the progress which has been made 
during this comparatively brief interval. 

At the First Planning Conference the subject of 
excess condemnation was very thoroughly dis- 
cussed, but its financial expediency and its doubtful 
constitutionality made municipalities very timid in 
its use. The constitutional difficulty was remedied, 
at least in part, by an amendment to the State Con- 
stitution of Massachusetts in 1911, in Wisconsin 
and Ohio in 1912, and in New York in 1913. 


Education. 


At the First Conference the suggestion was well 
received that a city-planning exhibit would be the 
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most effective method of stimulating public interest. 
There had been some municipal exhibits, in which 
city planning had been featured; but the first exhibit 
of city planning, which could be described as at all 
comprehensive, was that in Philadelphia at the 
time of the Third Conference on City Planning in 
1911. The value of this kind of publicity was so 
apparent that New York City organized an exhibit 
in 1913, much of the material of which has been 
used in the excellent traveling exhibit of the Ameri- 
can City Bureau, which has been shown in many 
American cities and has journeyed as far as Chile. 

Harvard College, in 1909, recognized that if the 
general public needed schooling in city planning, so 
did the city planners, and established the first sys- 
tematic instruction in city planning in connection 
with its graduate school work in landscape archi- 
tecture. Courses have since been established in 
other universities, notably in Columbia and the 
University of Illinois. The Chicago Plan Com- 
mission, in 1912, conceived the idea of grounding 
boys and girls in city planning by the introduction 
of a text-book on the Chicago Plan in the common 
schools. 


Results. 


There is left to consider the actual physical 
achievements which can be traced to planning prin- 
ciples or, more directly, to the recent city-planning 
propaganda. No complete list is attempted of the 
fine achievements of cities which, like Cleveland, 
New York, and San Francisco, and among the 
smaller cities, Des Moines, Springfield, Massachu- 


The Constitution and Powers 
By ROBERT 


setts, etc., have constructed monumental public 
buildings as a part of a civic group. Except as the 
grouping of buildings makes for convenience, these 
achievements can be cited chiefly as a result of 
the esthetic emphasis on city planning which ante- 
dates this narrative. 

The radical changes in long-established street 
systems of our largest cities, and the equally strik- 
ing improvements in transit and terminal develop- 
ments, have all come in the last five years, however, 
and serve very forcibly to answer the question 
raised at the Washington Conference, How can the 
street and transportation system be made to pro- 
duce a more convenient city? But they are rather 
the spectacular results of the city-planning move- 
ment, and, apart from making their localities more 
convenient places to work in, their value is to show 
the fearful cost of re-planning and the necessity of 
forecasting a city’s future needs. 

The less striking but more far-reaching result 
of recent planning activity, and certainly the most 
direct contribution of the Conferences on City 
Planning, is the acceptance in cities, big and small, 
of the planning principle, the long look ahead in the 
layout of street systems, the location of public 
buildings, the establishment of parks and play- 
grounds, the construction of street surface, and in 
all the other physical elements that produce the 
city. This conception of the city as a unit, a strongly 
knit federation of neighborhoods, is one that the 
Conference on City Planning did not originate, but 
one that it has taken every opportunity to make a 
part of city administration. 


of a City-Planning Authority* 
H. WHITTEN 


Secretary to the Committee on the City Plan of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment of New York 


At the last meeting of the National Conference 
on City Planning, the Executive Committee ap- 
pointed a Committee on Administrative Procedure, 
with Mr. Nelson P. Lewis as chairman. This com- 
mittee decided to take up the general question of the 
constitution and powers of a city-planning authority, 
and, in order to secure a wide basis of experience for 
its work, caused a questionary to be sent to a large 
number of persons and commissions. About seventy- 
five replies were received, and these were turned 
over to me by the committee, with the request that, 
after considering the same, I prepare a paper that 
would serve as a basis for discussion of the entire 
subject at this Conference. This | have attempted 


*Read at the City-Planning Conference, June 7, 8, 9, 1915. 
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to do in the following. It should be noted that my 
paper assumes a general familiarity with the ques- 
tionary and the replies thereto, as summarized and 
abstracted in the appendix herewith submitted. 
The Comprehensive Tentative Plan 

City planning involves (1) the creation, adoption, 
and revision of a tentative comprehensive plan for 
the physical development of the city, and (2) the 
correlation of particular improvements by whatever 
authority originated, with the requirements of the 
comprehensive plan. The comprehensive tentative 
plan should include at least the following: Streets, 
parks, playgrounds, transit, grouping of public 
buildings, railroads, waterways, terminals, markets, 
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and the districting of the city for the purpose of 
regulating the height, area, and use of buildings. 

The creation of a comprehensive tentative plan 
involves first of all a careful study of future growth 
and requirements. In order to plan for the present 
and for the future, a picture is needed of what the 
city will or should look like in twenty-five, fifty, or 
a hundred years, when it has several times its present 
population. For this purpose studies are required of 
the probable growth and distribution of population 
and of the probable development of business and 
industry. The probable order of development is 
also important. We need not only to know what 
areas will eventually be needed, for example, for 
port development and for park purposes, but also 
the probable order in which the various available 
areas will be developed. 


Correlating Improvements 


A comprehensive tentative plan having been 
worked out and tentatively adopted, the next step 
is to secure the correlation of particular improve- 
ments, by whatever authority originated, with the 
requirements of the comprehensive plan. As this 
comprehensive plan touches so many phases of 
municipal activity, an efficient administrative 
organization to secure the desired correlation is a 
most difficult problem. 


The Fallacy of the “Once-for-all” Idea 


Provision must also be made for the revision of 
the tentative comprehensive plan. No amount of 
planning can avoid the necessity for a considerable 
amount of reconstruction and change. When inven- 
tion and discovery are changing the methods of 
work and of living throughout the world, it is idle 
to think that we can so judge the future that our 
present plans for the city’s development will not 
require change and modification. The “‘once-for-all”’ 
method of city planning is therefore impractical. 
We cannot adopt a plan and make that the Procrus- 
tean mold for all future time. City planning, to be 
effectual, must be sustained and continuous. 

The creation, adoption, application, develop- 
ment, and revision of the comprehensive tentative 
plan constitutes an imposing program. It takes 
considerable imagination and optimism to hope 
that it will ever be completely realized in any city. 
A few cities have adopted and carried out compre- 
hensive plans for particular functions, but using the 
term comprehensive plan in the broad sense above 
indicated, no city has worked out, adopted, and 
provided effectually for the continuous application, 
development, and revision of such plan. In a large 
city this constitutes a complex and difficult problem, 
and the proper administrative organization to 
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grapple effectively with it may not be such a simple 
matter as is sometimes assumed, 


The Commission Method 


In American state and city government almost 
every expansion of governmental activity is initiated 
through the instrumentality of a new commission. 
There is a fear of intrusting the working out of new 
functions to existing officials. Existing officials are 
already loaded with work, and it is thought that 
they will have neither the time, the inclination, nor 
perhaps the ability, to develop the new idea. A 
new commission, composed usually of unpaid mem- 
bers, is used to plan and care for the new under- 
taking at least during its developmental period. 
Often the new function fails to take root as a perma- 
nent institution, and the commission dies. If, on the 
other hand, the new function becomes a recognized 
governmental function, it is sooner or later merged 
with the general governmental organization. The 
new function is transferred to the appropriate 
official or department, and the commission disap- 
pears. This is inevitable. Otherwise municipal 
government would soon become an utterly dis- 
organized tangle of boards and commissions. 

The city-plan movement will probably be no 
exception to the rule. Doubtless the commission 
method will be used largely in the earlier stages of 
the movement, but if the city-planning movement 
endures, it will ultimately be made a part of the 
general governmental organization. The city plan is 
so vitally connected with every phase of municipal 
activity, that it must be worked out in as close touch 
as is possible with the existing administrative and 
legislative authorities. 

All this goes to show that it is difficult to dogma- 
tize concerning the constitution and powers of a 
city-planning authority. The organization essential 
for the initiation of the movement may be very 
different from the logical ultimate organization. The 
appropriate initial organization may vary in different 
cities with the size of the city, the popular support 
forthcoming, and the fitness of existing officials for 
the development of this new function. We are, of 
course, interested primarily in the result and not in 
the machinery used. The most effective agencies at 
hand should be availed of to start real city planning. 

Typical American City-Plan Commission 

The typical city-plan commission in America is 
made up of a number of citizens who are not city 
officials, and who serve without pay. A commission 
thus organized has certain advantages in the initi- 
ation of any new function. Appointed solely for 
city-planning purposes, the commission will devote 
itself unreservedly to that work. It will take a 
broad view of the scope of city planning. It will 
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realize that it needs the assistance of city-plan 
experts. It will not be deterred by details and 
difficulties that loom large in the vision of the 
practical city administrator. It will have something 
of the missionary spirit in propagating the gospel of 
city planning. AIl this presupposes that the com- 
mission is given adequate appropriations. A com- 
mission with the best intentions in the world will 
fail utterly unless its work and plans are founded on 
careful investigation, and careful investigation 
usually costs money. 


The Disadvantages of Such a Commission 


A citizen commission of this kind has serious 
drawbacks when it comes to the official adoption 
and carrying out of a comprehensive plan. In the 
first place, it is difficult to see how a commission 
thus constituted can be given anything more than 
advisory powers, i.e., of investigation and report. 
The city plan affects so continuously, vitally, and 
broadly the administration of the city government, 
that it does not seem consistent with good adminis- 
tration to delegate such far-reaching power to an 
appointive committee of citizens. Moreover, a 
number of the city’s departments and officials are 
necessarily at work planning the city’s physical 
development in so far as particular functions are 
concerned. Any comprehensive plan will lose much 
in practical efficiency, and result in much dupli- 
cation of effort, unless worked out in close touch 
with these departments and officials. 

How Can Existing Agencies Be Used ? 

All this is so important that, in creating a city-plan 
authority in any city, instead of turning at once to the 
citizen’s commission plan, the ground should be very 
thoroughly gone over to see to what extent existing 
official agencies can be effectively used. Only in case 
this search for appropriate official material is unsuc- 
cessful should the alternative of a commission made 
up entirely of non-official members be availed of, and 
then only as a temporary expedient. It will usually 
be best to make up the commission partly of official 
and partly of non-official members. 


The City-Plan Office 


The ultimate development in any large city may 
well be a city-plan office that will have primary 
control of the development and administration but 
not of the adoption or confirmation of the city plan. 
This city-plan office may be an executive depart- 
ment in one city and a bureau of the board of esti- 
mate or other governing commission in another city. 
It may have associated with it an advisory com- 
mission of citizens, or of citizens and officials. It 
will develop the data required for comprehensive 
planning; it will create a plan showing the future 


physical development of the city, and it will submit it 
to the regularly constituted governing authorities 
of the city such parts of the plan as seem desirable 
for adoption and confirmation as the tentative 
official plan of the city. All matters affecting the 
city plan will be referred to the city-plan office 
for investigation and report before being acted upon 
by the general governing authority. The city-plan 
office will make recommendations for the continuous 
development and revision of the tentative official 
plan. 

Except in the smaller cities, the function of an 
art jury or commission should not be combined with 
those of the city-planning authority. The best art 
judgment will be secured by the selection of a group 
of art experts. City planning is a very different prob- 
lem, and requires different men and methods. 


Permissive, not Mandatory, Creation of 
City-Planning Authority 


The organization of a city-plan authority should 
be within the powers of every city, but its creation 
should be permissive and not mandatory. Moreover, 
the composition and powers of the city-plan author- 
ity should not be delimited by state statute except 
in the most general terms. The city should have 
the utmost freedom to enact, amend, or abolish its 
city-planning organization. This freedom of action 
and centralization of responsibility is even more 
essential to efficient city government than is city 
planning itself. 

The power to confirm tentative plans submitted 
by the city-planning authority should be vested in 
the regularly constituted governing authority of the 
city. The city-plan authority should, however, be 
granted the opportunity to consider and report upon 
every matter affecting the integrity of the city plan, 
and action contrary to its recommendation should 
require a two-thirds vote of the governing authority. 

The Comprehensive Plan 

The formal confirmation of a tentative compre- 
hensive plan will come slowly. It will probably be 
inexpedient to ask for an official confirmation of any 
but the most essential parts of the comprehensive 
plan developed by the city-plan office. The city- 
plan office, in formulating its picture of the future 
city, will consider many facts and factors that will 
necessarily have an important bearing upon its 
comprehensive plan, and which may be tentatively 
included in the plan but which it would be unneces- 
sary and inexpedient to submit for official confirm- 
ation. The working out of a comprehensive system 
of main thoroughfares is naturally one of the first 
tasks of the city-plan office. This is a matter, 
however, which, as in the case of most city-planning 
matters, cannot be considered separately. Transit, 
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rail and water terminals, markets, parks, building 
districts, and other matters must be considered 
before even a tentative system of main thorough- 
fares can be laid out. This does not mean that the 
transit system, parks, and terminals shall first be 
laid out in detail, but merely that the system of 
thoroughfares shall be designed to provide ade- 
quately and economically for future transit, shall fit in 
with the most popular development of rail and water 
terminals, and provide proper approaches and con- 
nections for the park system. Having studied the 
thoroughfare system in connection with provision 
for transit and other factors, it will probably be 
advisable to submit the thoroughfare plan for 
confirmation as a tentative or even final plan, even 
though the transit, terminal, and other parts of the 
comprehensive plan have not been sufficiently 
studied and elaborated to warrant their official con- 
firmation. 

The city-plan office should realize at the start 
that its one big job is the development of the com- 
prehensive plan; that it will not usually be in posi- 
tion to make a unique contribution to the solution 
of particular problems until it has this comprehen- 
sive picture of the future city. It should therefore 
guard against frittering its time away on numberless 
apparently urgent and immediate problems, and 
thus lose the opportunity of ever becoming the real 
controlling force in shaping the future city. This 
does not mean that the city-plan office may not 
with propriety advise in regard to questions where 
its preliminary studies show that failure to act would 
imperil the probable future plan. 

The city-plan office should have complete and 
direct control of the creation and administration 
of certain parts of the comprehensive plan and, as 
to other parts of the plan, should act chiefly as the 
correlating factor. The matters over which it will 
have practically exclusive control will vary greatly 
in different cities. In many cities the city-plan 
office may be given practically exclusive initial 
control over the general street layout. To better 
enforce such control, no plat of a suburban develop- 
ment should be received for record until it shall 
have been approved as to its street system by the 
city-plan office. Moreover, no public moneys 
should be expended for improvements of any kind 
in any street that does not conform with the city 
plan or, if no final map has been adopted, for that 
section of the city no public improvements should 
be made in a street that has not been approved by 
the city-plan office. 


Compensation for Buildings Taken 


The question of compensation for buildings 
erected within the lines of a mapped street, sub- 
sequent to the confirmation of a final map for such 
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street, presents serious difficulties. Frequently the 
lines of an approved street cut into an individual 
holding in such a way as to render it impossible of 
improvement without violating the proposed street 
lines. In exceptional cases a man would thus be 
deprived of the use of his property for an indefinite 
period, if a rule were adopted denying him com- 
pensation for improvements made within the lines 
of the proposed street. Perhaps some plan could be 
worked out by which compensation for buildings 
would be denied unless previous notice of intention 
to build had been given, and the city allowed a 
period of three months within which to purchase 
the property in question. 


Necessity for Powers Similar to Those in 
the English Town-Planning Act 

Any adequate solution of the problem of securing 
adherence to a plan once adopted can scarcely be 
attained without the application of powers and 
procedure similar to those contained in the English 
Town-Planning Act. This is particularly well adap- 
ted to the laying of Iarge suburban tracts consider- 
ably in advance of the time when they will become 
ripe for improvement. Such areas, chiefly in large 
holdings, are doubtless greatly benefited by the 
application of a comprehensive plan of streets, open 
spaces, and building control. The owners can well 
afford to pay the costs of a careful plan, and to 
give up a certain degree of individual freedom in 
order to secure the undoubted advantages of uniform 
development. Of course the confirmation of such a 
plan would involve payment of compensation in 
excess of assessed benefits in the case of a few 
owners. We have no state department at all cor- 
responding to the Local Government Board of 
Great Britain, but the supervision of such an 
authority is not deemed essential to the success of 
the undertaking. The administration of such au- 
thority might well be left to the city-plan office sub- 
ject to the supervision of the established courts in 
certain matters. 

Inter-Municipal Planning 

The problem of inter-municipal planning and of 
planning adjacent areas that will sometime become 
an integral part of an existing urban center, presents 
many difficulties. In some cases it may be possible 
to secure some union of adjacent local authorities to 
form a metropolitan district for the purposes of city 
planning. In other cases a state supervisory authority 
of some kind would probably be essential to the work- 
ing out and enforcement of a plan for the entire urban 
area. 

State Planning 

A state municipal department, with powers 

somewhat similar to those of the Local Government 
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Board of Great Britain, might be helpful to cities and 
towns in many ways. It could be granted a certain 
measure of control over local accounts and finances, 
and could give expert aid and advice to the smaller 
cities on many subjects including city planning. 
There is, moreover, a broad field for state planning 
that might be taken up by a state municipal depart- 


ment, or perhaps more appropriately by a state 
conservation department. This department would 
adopt a tentative comprehensive plan of state 
development—highways, railroads, waterways, for- 
ests, state parks, water-supply, and all inter- 
municipal problems of physical development. 


Comprehensive City Planning in Philadelphia* 


By B. ANTRIM HALDEMAN 


Assistant Engineer, General Plans Division, Bureau of Surveys, Philadelphia 


Philadelphia has recently undertaken what is 
probably the largest project of truly comprehensive 
city planning yet officially authorized in its entirety 
by any city in the United States, if not by any city 
in the world. An ordinance approved February 14, 
1914, authorizes the abandonment of a network of 
existing railroad lines in the southern section of the 
city, and their consolidation as a single joint line, 
with connections to the water fronts and to indus- 
trial concerns, open to the use of all railroads now 
or hereafter entering in the city; the abandonment 


*Read at the City Planning Conference in Detroit, June 7, 8, 
9, 1915. 
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of existing freight yards, and their reconstruction in 
locations more favorable to the handling of busi- 
ness, and interfering less with the general develop- 
ment of the territory; the abolishment of existing 
grade crossings; the acquisition by the city of large 
areas along the Delaware River for the establish- 
ment of a system of municipal piers; and the making 
of “such general revision of lines and grades of 
streets as may be necessary to provide for the better 
service and development of the water fronts, and 
more direct and convenient approaches thereto; 
to provide for proper and adequate facilities for 
circulation and transportation, and for commercial, 
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PHILADELPHIA.—Open Space Planned at Intersection of Twentieth Street, Moyamensing and Packer Avenues 


industrial, and residential development; and to 
complete the city plan.” 

The territory over which the street plan will 
be revised embraces about 5,000 acres of land, upon 
which there are few urban improvements at present, 
lying in the southern section of the city, and bounded 
upon the east, south, and west by the Delaware and 
Schuylkill Rivers. The cost of the work authorized, 
which will be borne jointly by the city and the rail- 
road companies, is estimated at more than $20,000,- 
000; the necessary contract between the city and 
the railroad companies has been executed, and the 
general plan has been approved by the Public Ser- 
vice Commission of the state. 

The street system previously established through- 
out the territory was a severely rectangular one, 





PHILADELPHIA.— Sixteenth Street, Fifty Feet Wide. 
Typical South Philadelphia Houses in the Area Now 
Being Re-planned. 
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with few streets exceeding 60 feet in width. The 
revision contemplates a very material breaking up 
of the old system, and is based upon the generally 
accepted modern theory of marked differentiation 
between main, secondary, and residential thorough- 
fares. The extent to which the old system will be 
changed is somewhat limited by the fact that certain 
streets, including Broad Street, are opened and im- 
proved, and by the spirit of conservatism and tenac- 
ity of habit of the Board of Surveyors, which is the 
final authority in the official establishment of the 
plans. 

There is no large unimproved section nearer the 
center of the city than this one, the distance from 
the City Hall being from two to two and a half miles. 
The extension of improvements has been slow by 
reason of the physical conditions; the entire area 
is flat and uninteresting, a considerable part of it 
lies below high tide, and is protected from overflow 
by dikes; the land is used chiefly as truck farms, 
brick-yards, or dumping-grounds for city waste, 
and the water fronts are occupied largely by indus- 
tries which emit much smoke and many offensive 
odors. One of the chief purposes of the present 
undertaking is to improve these conditions, and 
encourage the more rapid growth of a better class 
of improvements. 

The residential improvements which have been 
slowly pushing southward consist mainly of the 
one-family row house of the type occupied by 
people of modest means, and these have been built 
in solid blocks upon a street system so rigid that the 
result is monotonous in the extreme, and no open 
spaces have been provided for the use of the com- 
pact and somewhat dense population, except a very 
inadequate number of small parks of three or four 
acres each. 

In the revision of the street system, a primary 
net of main traffic thoroughfares of widths of 88, 
108, or 148 feet has been laid out to collect and 
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carry heavy general traffic and distribute it to and 
from the city proper, the water fronts of the Dela- 
ware and Schuylkill Rivers, and the present and 
proposed bridges crossing the latter stream to West 
Philadelphia; the main trunks of this system are 
Broad Street and Delaware, Passayunk, Penrose, 
and Packer Avenues; the latter commences at the 
proposed Municipal Piers on the Delaware River, 
and extends westward, of the width of 148 feet, 
to Twentieth Street, where it divides into three 
branches, the southern one being Penrose Avenue, 
which will ultimately be extended as the great 
through route to Chester; the other branches are of 
somewhat less importance. The Broad Street- 
Penrose Avenue route will probably be occupied 
in the future by a high-speed subway or elevated 
railway, and the locations and widths of the other 
thoroughfares of the main traffic system have been 
designed to accommodate similar transportation 
lines, if they become necessary. A similar system 
of main traffic routes is being planned for the terri- 
tory west of the Schuylkill River. 

The streets of the secondary system are 50, 60, 
or 64 feet in width, the 50- and 60-foot widths 
representing the survival of the old system and its 
traditions. It was the intention of the General 
Plans Division of the Bureau of Surveys, in making 
the new plans, to establish the system of main and 
secondary streets in such a manner that the areas 
lying between them would permit considerable 
variety in the forms of subdivision and develop- 
ment of residential sections, if property-owners or 
builders should desire to adopt informal plans of 





PHILADELPHIA.—An Existing Improvement in South Philadelphia; Street Fifty Feet Wide, 


the garden city or other types not in conflict with 
the general city-planning laws, and acceptable to 
the Board of Surveyors; this object, however, 
cannot be accomplished, as the board has directed 





PHILADELPHIA.—Proposed Open Space at Intersection 
of Thirty-fourth Street and Snyder Avenue 


that a sufficient number of intermediate streets of 
the widths of 40 or 50 feet be placed within these 
areas, to control the development and insure mini- 
mum lot depths of approximately 60 feet. 


and Showing Future Possibilities 
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PuiLaDELpHia.—Application of the Elastic Principle to Street Widening. Note Temporary Sidewalks 
Between Temporary and Permanent Curbs 
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Upon the former plans, the block distances be- 
tween main or through streets ranged from 386 to 
400 feet, and it has been customary for builders, 
in developing these blocks, to place two intermediate 
streets of the minimum width of 40 feet, allowed by 
law, through them; this has resulted, in many in- 
stances, in lot depths of not more than 45 feet, 
and it is the opinion of the Board of Surveyors that 
this depth is not sufficient to insure proper housing 
conditions. The operators and builders contend 
that to place only one street in each block makes 
the profitable marketing of the property impossible, 
and an effort is being made in the revision to make 
it possible to obtain lot depths reasonably satisfac- 
tory to all parties. 

Large blocks are also projected for commercial 


of a roadway for two lines of vehicles, and this width 
is increased by a unit of 8 feet for each additional 
line, except in streets to be occupied by a double- 
track street railway, for which an 18-foot unit is 
allowed; this gives roadways of 18, 26, 36, and 52 
feet for streets of the various widths up to 88 feet. 
The elastic principle is also being applied to a con- 
siderable extent by making the roadways of some 
50-foot streets 18 feet; of some 60- and 64-foot streets 
26 feet, and of some 88-foot streets 36 feet; these 
roadways may be widened in the future to meet the 
needs of increased traflic without disturbing abut- 
ting property. Avenues 108 and 148 feet wide 
have sidewalks each 18 feet wide, divided into 
footwalk and parking spaces, and two driveways 
each 26 feet wide, separated by parking spaces 
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PuILADELpHIA.—Elastic Section, Applied to Existing Streets of Varying Widths and Subdivisions 


and industrial development in the areas adjacent 
to the rivers and to the new joint railroad, and it 
is believed that the general arrangement will en- 
courage a natural separation of industrial and resi- 
dential areas. 

Wide marginal ways are projected along the 
Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers for the service of 
the commercial and shipping interests of the port; 
that along the Delaware has been confirmed at 
widths varying from 150 to 250 feet, lying from 
500 to 1,800 feet from the pierhead line, and its 
construction is now in progress. 

An important feature of the revision is the stan- 
dardization of the cross-section subdivisions of the 
streets. A standard of 18 feet is used as the width 


which may later be thrown into roadway or occupied 
by street railways. 

A parkway of varying width has been planned 
along lines of streets of the old rectangular system 
connecting League Island Park with the proposed 
Schuylkill Embankment near the University of 
Pennsylvania, and thence via the Embankment to 
Fairmount Park. A section of Penrose Avenue is 
also designed to serve as a Parkway, extending into 
the southern part of West Philadelphia, and connec- 
ting with future extensions of the outer park and 
parkway system. 

While the streets of the general system are laid 
down along straight lines, deflections have been 
made in their courses which will afford opportuni- 
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ties for the creation of interesting perspectives with- 
out destroying continuity or causing serious con- 
fusion in the primary or secondary routes of travel. 


Numerous open spaces are being provided, 
chiefly at intersections or along the lines of impor- 
tant streets, which will permit either formal or 
informal development as traffic distributors or local 
centers of community interest. Places of this kind 
are essential if the street plan is to offer anything 
of more than ordinary interest, and if street plan- 
ning is to afford opportunity tor fine architectural 
effects or for those furnishings or decorations 
through which civic art exercises its influence upon 
the community. 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


The preparation of the South Philadelphia plans 
has involved the consideration of all the elements 
of city planning, and efforts have been made to 
anticipate and encourage both public and private 
development along liberal and broadly progressive 
lines. The street plans embrace, of course, only 
those features authorized to be placed upon the 
city plan by the general law and by the ordinance 
providing for this revision. Although a system of 
small parks has been suggested, it will not be estab- 
lished upon the plans as the ordinance does not 
authorize this to be done. 

The revised plans have been completed covering 
about 2,000 acres, and these have been finally con- 
firmed over about 1,000 acres. 





PHILADELPHIA.—Showing Typical Development of South Philadelphia and Part of Undeveloped 
Area now Under Revision 


Some Aspects of City-Planning Administration in Europe* 


By FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
Member of the New York City-Plan Commission 


Administration, important in all practical affairs, 
is especially so in matters like city planning, where 
political support is necessary, and success is depend- 
ent upon votes. If city planning in any community, 

*Read at the City-Planning Conference, Detroit, June 7, 8, 9, 


1915. Mr. Williams was sent to Europe by New York City to 
investigate city planning and districting practice there. 


badly administered, proves a failure, it will be a 
long time before that community, whatever the 
new machinery of administration proposed, will 
give it a new trial. 

To us in this country the study of foreign methods 
of city planning is especially important, both be- 
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cause city planning is much newer here than in 
Europe, and administrative methods are of slow 
growth; and because political administration is one 
of the things in which we have been least successful. 
That we shall anywhere find methods of city plan- 
ning ready made, which we can with advantage 
adopt, is not probable. Administrative methods are 
in no small measure dependent for their success on 
local conditions, and the institutions of which they 
form a part. The study of foreign institutions may 
indeed bring home to us the necessity, and even 
suggest the substance of amendments to our own; 
but, in a country like ours, where city-planning 
legislation is still too recent to be judged by its 
results, the chief value, perhaps, of such a study is 
the basis which it gives us for passing at least a 
provisional judgment on our methods, their aims, 
and tendency to fulfil these aims. 


The Purpose of City Planning 


City planning is a science. In its application to 
different localities, it varies greatly, but everywhere 
the same principles hoid true, everywhere the main 
aim of city planning is the same. 

The main purpose of city planning is to bring 
about a unity in the construction of the given 
community. Community life is a network of 
interests, each seeking its expression in the physical 
development of the community. It is the lesson of 
city planning that these interests, for their common 
good, must be harmonized; and that this harmony 
is attained only in the unity of the community of 
which each is but a part. City-planning adminis- 
tration is successful in proportion as it attains such 
a unity. 


Local Planning Commissions 


What, then, are the means we employ here in 
the United States to reach this end? I can only 
give such an outline of the typical governmental 
machinery used for that purpose by us as will aid 
us in our comparison of foreign city-planning insti- 
tutions with our own. In all countries, and especially 
in a democracy like ours, institutions in different 
localities vary. Yet, here as elsewhere, there are 
generally institutions in each line of governmental 
activity, which, by their prevalence or growing 
popularity, may fairly be said to be the prevailing 
ones. And so it is with city planning in the United 
States. That institution is the local planning com- 
mission, especially created to make plans for that 
locality and, perhaps, its immediate surroundings, 
which shall include and harmonize all the many 
factors of physical development of the community. 
Thus the plan embraces not alone the street system, 
but the parks and other open spaces; the building 
regulations, if any, including zoning or districting; 


the sites for public buildings; the transportation 
systems, both local and long distance, with their 
freight and passenger terminals; the public utilities, 
such as gas and water, and their location. Manifestly 
the commission cannot be given full power to 
execute such an all-inclusive plan. If it were, the 
control over all public works, and the regulation of 
many private activities, would be divided between 
the commission and the regular city authorities, to 
the confusion and destruction of all proper govern- 
ment. And yet, to narrow the scope of the plan is 
to destroy its comprehensiveness and the unity of 
development which it is the purpose of the com- 
mission to create. Usually, therefore,—and this is 
the growing tendency,—the commission has only 
advisory power. Its task is to urge the regular 
authorities to adopt the plan and develop the 
community along the lines planned; its duty, by its 
influence, to prevent construction by the com- 
munity authorities on lines that will interfere with 
the ultimate execution of the plan, in whole or 
in detail. 
Conflict of Private Interests 

In its task of seeing that the plan is carried out, 
both the commission and the regular authorities 
are hampered by the fact that, except by actually 
taking the land necessary for its public features, such 
as streets, parks, and sites for public buildings, there 
is no method in this country of preventing private 
interests from infringing upon the plan, and often 
rendering its future execution in whole or in part, 
practically impossible. Wise planning anticipates 
present needs in order that present construction 
may conform to and aid proper future development. 
Wise planning covers the whole city, in order that 
it may be constructed as a unit. Present construc 
tion executes only such parts of the plan as immedi 
ate need demands and financial ability permits 
Even the acquisition, to any extent, of the land 
needed in the future seems difficult and often im- 
possible. Thus the plan is a pattern to be filled in 
from time to time, and unless at the outset there is 
some method of making a general adherence to the 
entire plan binding upon land-owners, it is likely to 
fail, in material respects, of realization. The records 
of the planning departments of many of our cities 
show how often private improvements have com- 
pelled the city to modify or abandon important 
features of their official plans. But our courts, after 
some vacillation, have held, everywhere where the 
question has arisen except in Pennsylvania, that 
the imposing of a plan upon the land of a private 
owner, without compensation to him, deprives him 
illegally of property rights.* 

*Lewis, Eminent Domain, 3d ed. (1909) Sec. 226, and case 
cited. 
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European Methods 


Thus we in the United States, as a rule, seek to 
obtain unity in our city construction by concen- 
trating all city-planning power in a local city- 
planning body specially constituted for the purpose. 
To what extent is this good? To what extent does it 
tend to bring about the desired results? Unfortu- 
nately, with city-planning legislation dating, in this 
country, only from 1907, it is impossible to answer 
this question by reference to results. It is, therefore, 
all the more important for us to consult foreign 
experiences. By what machinery do they seek unity 
in the construction of their communities? In the 
light of their methods and results, it is probable 
that we can best attain our ends by the methods at 
present in vogue here? What additions or changes 
of method, if any, should we adopt? 

Among the nations of Europe, in recent times, 
the longest and greatest measure of success in city 
planning has probably been attained by Germany. 
Germany is a federation in which city planning is 
largely within the jurisdiction of the various states. 
We thus have there a variety of experience to draw 
upon, Of all modern nations she has excelled in 
political administration. Her bitterest critics freely 
admit the effectiveness, in every field, of her wonder- 
ful organization. Thus for many reasons Germany’s 
city-planning institutions and their results are a 
study of value to us. 


Prussian Legislation 


Preéminent in city planning as in most matters, 
although by no means always in the lead, stands the 
state of greatest power and prestige—Prussia. Her 
city-planning act of 1875* preceded, however, by 
the less-known Swedish act of 1874, along somewhat 
the same lines, is an important step in the history 
of city-planning legislation; an importance much 
increased by the wealth of experience Prussia has 
had under the act, and the influence of the act, in 
other German states, and to some extent in other 
countries. 

The central feature of the Prussian act is the 
method and purpose, under it, of fixing the lines of 
the streets. Prior to 1875, these lines were estab- 
lished from time to time, as immediate occasion 
arose, by the state police for police considerations, 
such as safety, and the immediate demands of traffic, 
rather than, as a rule, in accordance with any general 
plan. The act of 1875 authorizes the establishing 
of a general street, or, as the act expresses it, 
“building” plan. In the fixing of street lines, regard 

*“Gesetz betreffend die Anlegung und Veraenderung von 
Strassen und Plaetzen in Staedten und laendlichen Ortschaften, 
vom 2 Juli, 1875,” popularly called the “Baufluchtliniengesetz,”’ 


to be found in the “‘Preussische Gesetzsammlung”’ for 1875, page 
561. 
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must be paid to considerations of traffic, safety from 
fire, public health, and safety from disfigurement of 
the public streets and squares, not only for the 
immediate present, but for the future. The street 
lines are now to be fixed by the local authorities. 
From the time of establishment of the street lines, 
the authorities may forbid building within them. No 
payment is made the land-owner for the establish- 
ment of the plan, although, of course, he is compen- 
sated when his land is actually taken. 

It will probably be admitted by city planners 
generally, that, subsequent to 1875, city planning 
has been more general and more successful in Prussia 
than in any state outside of Germany. It is therefore 
of interest to us to observe that unity in community 
construction has not been attained there by consti- 
tuting a special city-planning body for the given 
community, to which all city-planning power is 
given; that there is no official map, required or 
recognized by law, that attempts to include all the 
factors of community development; and that it is 
not even true that all city-planning authority is in 
the hands of one official or body in the given com- 
munity. 

The Prussian act of 1875 gives the city authorities 
themselves the power to establish their own “general 
street building” plan,* and makes it binding upon 
land-owners. That plan is merely a street plan. It 
does not, in any way, bind property-owners, or 
include parks or sites for public buildings. To be sure 
of those, these same local authorities must actually 
buy the land at private sale, which they may do 
without proof of need for any specific public purpose. 
Railroads, their extensive stations and terminals, are 
no part of the official plan of the city; they are 
wholly within the jurisdiction of imperial or state 
officials. Vitally as building regulations, which 
prescribe the materials and methods of construction, 
and fix the bulk and use of buildings and the location 
of residential and industrial buildings, according to 
districts or zones, are related to the location and 
character of streets, even building regulations in 
Prussia are not a part of the official city plan, or 
issued by the local authorities who establish that 
plan, but by the state building police. 

A greater unity of authority in city planning is 
attained in many of the states outside of Prussia. 
The complaint is bitter in Prussia that the local 
authorities cannot issue the building ordinances, 
and the example of Saxony and most of the South 
German states is cited, where building regulations 
are either expressly recognized as an integral part 
of the official or general street building plan of the 


*The plan is usually prepared, as are all matters, by the upper 
branch, or administrative board (“‘Magistrat’’) of the city assembly, 
for the consideration of the lower branch, or council; the actual 
work being done by an administrative department (often what 
corresponds to our street department), under the supervision of a 
committee of the administrative board. 
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city, or issued by the same local authorities.* 
Nowhere in Germany, however, is there a planning 
body specially constituted for cities or other lo- 
calities with power to include all factors of commu- 
nity development in their plan;t nowhere is all 
city-planning power placed in the hands of any 
one authority; nowhere an official plan provided for 
which shall contain all the factors of city con- 
struction and development. 


How Germany Obtains Unity of Action 


How, then, is that unity, so clearly seen in the 
construction of German cities, obtained? By the 
knitting together of all government—local, state, 
and even national. The regulation of manufacturing, 
which is at the basis of the creation of industrial 
districts throughout Germany, is imperial; but that 
regulation is in part a permission to the states to 
regulate in certain respects and by given methods.t 
The states usually impose the duty of this regulation 
upon local officials, who act, so far as this duty is 
concerned, as state agents. It is the usual practice 
in Germany to assign state duties not to officials 
exclusively in state employ, but to local function- 
aries. The authority of the state over its agent is 
nevertheless preserved. The local official, as a state 
officer, must follow the instructions of his state 
superiors; appeals from his acts lie to state authori- 
ties, who maintain the policies of the state. For 
instance, the state building police, who in Prussia 
issue the building and districting regulations, are, 
it is true, in a few of the largest cities, like Berlin, 
solely state officials; but in most of her cities these 
duties are intrusted to the burghermeister, or mayor, 
or to the upper administrative board of the city,— 
both local authorities; and whether solely state 
officers or local officials as well, they execute the 
will of the state, carry out her policies, and obey 
her superior and supreme officials and rulers. Never- 
theless harmony between state and local provisions 
cannot but be promoted by the use of the same 
officials for promulgating both. 

Where there is not this use of the same person or 


*The buildin, regulations are recognized as a part of the street 
building plan in Saxony (“Allgemeines Baugesetz, vom 1 Juli, 1900,”’ 
sec. 16) and, to some extent, in Wurtemberg (‘ ‘Bauordnung vom 
28 Juli, 1910,”” art. 11). In Wurtemberg, the general law, just 
cited, makes certain building regulations, which local ordinances 
may vary (see Arts. 39, 56, 50, 94) and the law i is similar in Baden 
(“Landesbauordnung vom 1 September, 1907,”’ sec. 2, 109). In 
Bavaria, the building regulations, so far as they are not prescribed 
by general law, or local ordinance, are fixed at the same time that 
the building line is determined { “‘Bauordnung vom 17 February, 
1901, 3 August, 1910, ”” secs. 2 In Saxony the general law lays 
down buil ing regulations “whk are in force only if the local 
authorities do not pass such oe by ordinance (“Baugesetz, 
already cited, sec. 90, and 


+The nearest approach in Germans, of which I have knowledge, 
to the American local planning commission, is the Munich “Local- 
bau-Kommission,”’ whose sole duties are with relation to the street 
building plan, the building ordinances, and a few minor matters,— 
by no means ‘the whole field of city planning. 

tGewerbeordnung fur das Deutsche Reich, vom 21 Juni, 1860, 
to be found in the “‘Bundes Gesetzblatt des Norddeutschen Bundes” 
for that year, page 245. 
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body as the agent of different authorities, there are 
often provisions for notice to the various authorities 
concerned, and consultation between them. For 
instance, in Saxony, the building police (state 
officials) are charged with the duty of examining 
the general street building or official city plan fixed 
by the local authorities and seeing that all the public 
authorities affected are notified, and the necessary 
changes made in the plans to guard their interests.* 
Among these authorities are the military, forest, 
railroad, state highway officials,—all state author- 
ities; the church and school authorities,—local 
officials; and the authorities of neighboring com- 
munities, who must as well be consulted. 

It should also be remembered that local self- 
government does not mean quite the same thing in 
Germany that it does with us. While the field of that 
government is broader there than here, the extent 
of it is limited, by appeals from local action to state 
authorities, by state inspection of the acts of local 
authorities, and by the necessity for the ratification 
in many cases of local action by state officials. In 
street planning, which very generally is done by 
local bodies, as in the matter of building regulations, 
which in many states is, in greater or less degree, 
also a local matter, the final authority, throughout 
Germany, is the Minister of the Interior, or some 
similar minister of the ruler. In Prussia, it is true, 
the “street building” plan does not need his ratifi- 
cation; but appeals from those who feel themselves 
aggrieved by that plan go to him, or his subordinates. 
In most German states outside of Prussia the 
“building street” plan must have his approval; and, 
generally, he may give or withhold it on any ground 
he sees fit, including the ground that the plans are 
not for the general welfare or suited to the commu- 
nity in question, or that the rights of other authorities 
or communities are not sufliciently considered. Thus 
this common state authority, to whom all may ap- 
peal, tends to unify and harmonize all interests. 


English Methods 


Eminent as Germany is in city planning, she by 
no means stands alone among European nations. In 
1909, England passed her first act professedly dealing 
with city or town planning.{ All the planning powers 
under the act are given to the authority of the lo- 
cality, subject to the supervision and control of the 
local government board of the central government. 
These powers are extensive. Even acts of Parlia- 
ment may be superseded by the “scheme” which 
these local authorities enforce. The plan which they 
make binds private land-owners.{ But the law selects 
for planning “land which is in course of develop- 
ment, or appears likely to be used for building 

*Baugesetz, cited above, sec. 21. 


to Edward 7, chap. 44. tSee the Journal, May, 1915. 
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purposes.” In other words, the act deals, practically, 
with undeveloped areas only, in or near cities and 
towns. It does not attempt to plan cities as a 
whole. Admirable and full of lessons for us in many 
respects as this act is, it does not furnish us with 
any basis of comparison with our own planning, 
which treats cities as organic wholes. English city 
planners recognize the defects of their act, and before 
the war began there was a good prospect of its 
speedy amendment in some way so that plans should 
cover entire communities. 


The Lesson of Europe 


What, then, is the lesson of European experience 
in city-planning administration for us? First, as it 
seems to me, that some method of making certain 
features of the city plan binding on private property- 
owners is essential. This is fundamental in city- 
planning legislation throughout Germany and in 
England. Even in England, however, where only 
the undeveloped part of towns and cities is planned 
in any binding sense, no attempt is made to include 
all these features; and in Germany only the street 
system,—including, in some cases, building and 
districting regulations, is so planned. Even with 
these limitations, the freer and more democratic 
of the German states have felt it necessary to protect 
the land-owner from injustice by specifying when 
he has the right to demand that the community 
shall at once take and pay for his land, subjected to 
the city’s plan.* This is, perhaps, an indication of the 
care we must take, and perhaps of the methods of 
taking care, that our own legislation giving binding 
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force to certain features of the city plan, may be 
constitutional and just. 

There remains the most important question,— 
does German experience tend to show that our pre- 
vailing method of planning,—the specially created 
local commission with the duty to include all factors 
of community development in its plan, but with only 
advisory power to secure its adoption,—is unsound? 
In my opinion, no. Both German administration 
and ours have the same aim—unity in community 
construction. This aim we cannot attain—if, indeed, 
we altogether desire to do so—by the knitting to- 
gether of all governmental institutions, as in 
Germany. Attain this city-planning unity we must, 
but in our own way. The all-inclusive plan of the 
American Planning Commission, if followed in its 
main features, does give the desired unity. The 
planning commission can secure the adoption and 
execution of its plan by the city officials only by 
informing the public. This is good for the public, 
and for city planning; for a cause can, in a democracy 
like ours, succeed only when it has intelligent public 
opinion back of it, and should ask for success on no 
other terms. 


*A good illustration is furnished by a pom of law in Baden: 
“The owner of a lot that has not been built upon can require the 
community to take it at once, if according to oe established plan, 
the lot is to be surrendered in its entirety, or if, and so far as it, in 
consequence of its location on an alread a street, is suitable 
for building; or if the lot is destined to be a public square, and the 
land for the streets surrounding the square has been acquired by the 
community.” “Baden, Ortstrassengesetz vom 15 Oktober, 1908,”’ 
sec. 8, par. 

e ty with relation to land destined to become a public 
square, is the same in Wurtemberg (“Bauordnung,”’ cited above, 
art. 15, par. 6) and Anhalt (““Bauordnung, vom 19 Juni, 1905, 
sec. 14, par. 5). 


City _ for Detroit* 


By 


History and General Survey 

From its earliest days the physical character- 
istics of Detroit have been shaped by its transpor- 
tation facilities. The center of the city, which occu- 
pies today practically the same place that it occupied 
a hundred years ago, lies at the focus of the main 
street arteries which have grown out of the old 
highways and overland transportation routes. At 
first, close to the Detroit River, the main conti- 
nental east and west traffic artery, it was later re- 
inforced in its position by the railroads coming in 
from the east and west along the river-bank. In 
1853, the street system was platted to only a short 
distance beyond this center, and it is curious to 


*Summary of an address delivered at the 
Planning Conference at Detroit, June 7-9. 


TConsultant to the City-Plan and Improvement Commission 
of Detroit. 


National City- 
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note that even at that time the characteristics 
which are so prominent in the street system of 
Detroit today were present. The main arteries 
which exist at the present time had their existence 
out to and beyond the city limits then, and had been 
included in the platted street system. In 1885, ad- 
jacent to the business district and between it and 
the river lay the warehouse area, and it is curious to 
note that the warehouse area at that time was larger 
than it is today. The industrial areas were not 
strongly marked. There was a small industrial 
section out to the west, a small one to the east along 
the river, and a small one to the north. In addition, 
there were many small patches of industry scattered 
throughout the city. 

In 1905, the city had grown uniformly in every 
direction. Industries were beginning to start along 
the railroads near the center, along the belt-line in 
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the northern part of the city, along the shore east of 
the city, and along the railroads which run to the 
west. In 1911 there appears the first of the heavy 
industry along the river-bank west of the city, in 
the neighborhood of the River Rouge. The belt-line 
has become more or less lined with industry, and the 
district lying away to the east of the city has been 
attacked by industry, and it should be noted here 
that Detroit has reached a point where the use of 


central section. The streets which run at right angles 
to the west, and parallel to what may be considered 
the strongest of these radials (Woodward Avenue) 
are, except for the portions where they are inter- 
rupted by railroad properties, in general, good and 
ample in number, although rather scanty in width. 
They are, in every case, laid out at right angles to 
the river parallel to the old French land lines. The 
streets which intersect these at right angles have no 





Derroit.—Part of General Plan of the City Showing Existing and Proposed Streets— 
Radial and Circumferential 


its territory from now on will be determined by the 
presence or absence of a railroad in a given locality. 
The Street System 

The street system of Detroit, as a whole, may be 
called rectangular. Starting with a plan which had 
its inspiration in the plan of Washington by L’Enfant 
and which covers only the present business area, the 
further planning of the street system has been 
governed by the direction of the old property lines 
dating back to French occupation of Canada. 

There are six main arteries which radiate from this 
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continuity, no order, and give the basis for strong 
criticism of the Detroit street system, for without 
these the rest of the system, no matter how well 
designed, loses tremendously in strength and 
character. It might be noted here that no effort is 
being made at the present time to control the platting 
of the new subdivisions which from time to time 
are added to the city. 

The plan of Detroit made under the auspices of 
the City-Plan and Improvement Commission recog- 
nizes these facts and aims (a) to develop the radial 
system outward; (b) to improve the communication 
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with the river front; and (c) to provide good con- 
nection between the central city and these main 
thoroughfares, both radial and rectangular, also in 
so far as possible with minor streets. Many alter- 
natives were tried out, but the recommendation was 
to provide a circuit on the most economic lines on 
the fringe of the central and outlying developments. 

It is a fact shown by the recorded plans that the 
mass of business has been throttled as to general 
expansion, and it has run out along the radials in 
an excessive degree. It is believed that the street 
changes proposed would render more flexible the 


entire down-town circulation, and allow free expan- 
sion of business. The plan strongly supplements 
Woodward Avenue with Iaterals. 

Improved east and west main arteries are also 
recommended, connections between points of vital 
interest, and further circuits to care for circulation 
at a future date. 

The study is carried out into the surrounding 
territory, and a complete plan of main arteries laid 
down over an area suitable for the accommodation 
of a large population. 

The plan includes a study of transportation, 
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Detroit.—Portion of Plan Showing the Relation of the City to the Outlying Country and 
Townships, the System of Highways, Forest Parks, and River Front Development 
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parks, and playgrounds, and a special development 
of the Detroit River front. 


Relation to Surrounding Territory 

The accompanying plan is part of a larger dia- 
gram of the city and surrounding country, to a 
radius of twenty miles, showing the city of Detroit 
in its relation to the outlying country and surround- 
ing townships, and it indicates suggested additions 
to the system of highways necessary to the com- 
pletion of the system of connection between the 
townships themselves and between them and the 





Surrounding 


city of Detroit. The diagram indicates, furthermore, 
additions to the boulevard system, and suggests in 
general terms the location of areas of outer or forest 
parks, and a general scheme of development of the 
entire Detroit River. 


The General Plan 


A general plan of the city in greater detail and 
at a scale of goo feet to the inch, of which the central 
portion only is here shown, shows the general street 
system existing, and the additions proposed to this 
street system in the shape of additional arteries and 
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Derroit.—Proposed Civic Center at Grand Circus 
Park Showing Existing Fan-like Streets (planned in 
1831) Converging Thereon. 


widened arteries on the basis of a comprehensive 
metropolitan street plan. The main arteries in this 
system are here partially shown projected into the 
immediate environs of the city, and form the basis 
of a general system of development of this outlying 
territory; a complete encircling boulevard inter- 
secting these thoroughfares is also planned, running 
from the River Rouge to its intersection with Wood- 
ward Avenue, thence to Connor’s Creek and back 
to the Detroit River. The connection along the 
river bank between these two points is shown as 
parked area or river roadway connecting the two 
ends of this boulevard and completing the circuit. 
Within the city limits other encircling and radi- 
ating streets are planned. They include teaming 
ways running parallel to the railway lines within 
the city limits for the facilitation of teaming traffic,— 
diagonal avenues from the main points of interest 
diagonally across the city as, for instance, the diag- 
onal proposed from the Union Station to the Arts 
and Letters Center on Woodward Avenue,* and 
that proposed from this latter center to the Belle 
Isle Bridge.* Other important though less extensive 
developments in and around the heart of the business 
center are shown, designed to facilitate traffic around 
the center, and relieve congestion within it, the 
development of the existing street system to its 


*See notice in this number of the Journal, p. 269. 





maximum capacity with the least possible expense 
being the aim. 

These street improvements are shown in periods 
of execution, those in black being proposed for 
execution within the next ten years, the balance to 
follow as funds are available and the needs of the 
city increase. AIl of these proposed additions to the 
street system have been based on an analysis of the 
flow of traffic toward the center and around the cen- 
ter of the city as represented by the traffic diagrams 
submitted with the set of drawings. 

The Park System 

Studies have also been made of the park system, 
existing and proposed, and of the playground sys- 
tem. A scheme for the arrangement of the necessary 
playground sites, together with additional play- 
grounds in connection with the schools, has been 
worked out. This study is based on a study of the 
necessities of the future population and the experi- 
ence of the cities in this country that are the most 
advanced in the study of the needs of playground 
development in metropolitan centers, including that 
of New York, Chicago, and Kansas City. 


The River Front 


The scheme proposed for the development of the 
river front does not contemplate interfering with 
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Derroir.—Alternate Civic Center Sc 
Campus Martius Showing the Great Radials Incor- 
porated in the Street Plan in 1853. 
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any of the business activities of this front, but 
indicates a method by which these interests may be 
improved while giving the public greater access to 
the shores without conflicting with these interests. 
It is proposed that there shall be a river road running 
along the front wherever possible, that this roadway 
shall be, when within the center of the city, at an 
elevation above the present quay, and that it be 
connected with the main north and south thorough- 
fares as indicated on the plan. 

Special attention is called—first, to the suggestion 
for a complete system of dock development in the 
vicinity of the mouth of the River Rouge, which 
system should be made accessible to all the railroads 
by means of a belt-line and, secondly, to the pro- 
posed treatment for the foot of Woodward Avenue 
and adjacent streets, with a scheme to be carried 
out in coéperation with the steamboat companies 
owning dock rights along the shore, and, thirdly, to 
the development of the shore north of Belle Isle 
Bridge. Here it is proposed to develop a series of 
lagoons inclosed by islands in the river similar to 
that proposed for the south shore of Chicago. This 
development which can be done at very small cost 
by utilizing filling material of all sorts coming from 
the city and supplemented by dredging and filling 
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of the river bed along this shore, would enhance the 
beauty of the river. 
Transit and Transportation 

Studies of existing railroads, with suggestions as 
to the completion of the belt-lines and the creation 
of a general clearing yard have been made. This 
subject calls for a special report, but the suggestions 
made are in accordance with the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which similar problems are being handled 
in great cities, notably Chicago. 

General diagrams of the city were prepared 
showing the street-car system and the business 
development. These studies indicate existing street- 
car systems, together with general suggestions for 
the completion of the north and south, and east and 
west lines, in harmony with the general proposals 
for the improvement and development of the street 
system itself. They indicate a system of subways in 
the heart of the business district, proposed with a 
view to the relief of congestion in the center. These 
recommendations have to do with the general scheme 
of street development as a basis for all civic improve- 
ments, and do not deal specifically with long-distance 
or rapid transportation. On this subject a special 
report is recommended. 


Re-planning in Detroit 


A solution of the street-railway traffic problem 
in Detroit, which incidentally introduces some vital 
matters bearing on the general problem of city 
planning, is admirably set forth in a recent exhaust- 
ive report to the Board of Street Railway Com- 
missions of Detroit by Messrs. Barclay, Parsons and 
Klapp. 

One feature of particular interest is that pro- 
posed for eliminating the congestions of street-car, 
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automobile, and pedestrian traflic at the junction of 
Grand Boulevard and Jefferson Avenue, the general 
scheme for which is shown in the illustration. The 
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Derroit.— Proposed Center of Arts and Letters, 


Showing Diagonal Avenues Leading to the Railroad 
Station and the Belle Island Bridge. 
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Detroirt.—Proposed Belle Isle Bridge with Draw Spans, Fourth from City Shore Line, and Incline Leading 
to Trolley Terminal at Island End of Bridge and Below Bridge-level 


congestion and interruption of the Jefferson Avenue 
car service (paralleling the river) at the approach 
to the Belle Isle Bridge, produces serious delays, 
and considerable danger to pedestrians arises from 
the car service and the large volume of automobile 
traffic, especially on holiday occasions. It is pro- 
posed that a grade separation, as shown, be arranged, 
whereby automobiles going to and coming from the 
island will use an underpass or tunnel, with a portal 
on to the bridge approach, just north of the river- 
front boulevard. Ramps are also shown for the 
underground passage of pedestrians at times of 
heavy traffic. Car tracks turn off at grade directly 
on the bridge approach. 

When the traffic is light, automobiles will turn 
off the bridge at grade, but on holidays and other 
special occasions the street-traflic regulations will 
require that automobiles approach the bridge along 
Grand Boulevard via the underpass or tunnel. 

The bridge is provided with a draw span, the 
fourth from the city end, as shown in the illustration. 
Arrangement is made for cars descending along an 
incline of moderate grade at the Island end of the 
bridge, starting at a point about 600 feet from the 
present shore line. This scheme is proposed in order 
to avoid an ill-advised or disfiguring terminal, and 
to preserve the beauty and natural attractions of 
the bridge approach at the Island end. Cars de- 
scending the incline pass entirely below the level of 
the bridge and, passing around a loop, deposit and 
receive passengers at appropriate platforms. Pas- 
sengers enter or pass out through side openings or 


tunnels leading in various directions to the present 
paths and roadways on the Island. 

As a result of the burning and destruction of the 
old bridge in the early part of May, the probability 
of carrying the project through is much increased. 

The designs shown have been drawn by Mr. Cass 
Gilbert in collaboration with the engineers sub- 
mitting the report. 

A Center of Arts and Letters 

A joint committee, consisting of representatives 
of the Trustees of the Museum of Art, the Public 
Library Commission, the Detroit School of De- 
sign, the Detroit Orchestral Association, the City- 
Plan and Improvement Commission, and the 
Michigan Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, coéperating in the work of securing a 
proper plan for a proposed center of arts and letters 
in Detroit, has accomplished results which promise 
to give the city a monumental grouping of important 
buildings, and the creation of a great center worthy 
of the dignity of the city. The various boards which 
have in charge the institutions named, realized that 
harmonious and concerted action was imperative, 
if Detroit is to realize the full benefit of gifts and 
appropriations already made. They felt also the 
responsibility of presenting to the people of Detroit 
a plan for the development of the new center, 
which not only would accommodate the buildings 
now proposed, but which would also provide for 
the needs of a growing city. Moreover, they felt 
that buildings of the size and dignity of those rep- 
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resented by the art museum and the new central 
library need adequate landscape settings. Monu- 
mental buildings should not be disturbed by the 
immediate proximity of business or residential 
structures. Then, too, the arrangement of the new 
center should be brought into vital relation with the 
general plan of the city. 

In order to develop a plan which should combine 
all the foregoing necessary features, the Michigan 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects and 
the City-Plan and Improvement Commission were 
asked to give their aid. As a result, Mr. E. H. Ben- 
nett, of Chicago, who had already been at work on 
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increase in the area of the museum site, and would 
have the additional advantage of rectifying the 
street system and improving the traffic circulation. 
The ground thus acquired would provide admirable 
sites for buildings of a public nature intended to 
house activities consonant with those of the museum 
and library. If carried out, the recommendations 


would surround the center of arts and letters with 
broad and well-planned avenues, and would give the 
site with its surrounding avenues an area of approxi- 
mately twenty-nine acres. 

The composition in mass, of both the museum 
and the library groups, and the relation of each to 
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Detroit.—Proposed Grade Separation at the Terminus of the Belle Isle Bridge, Showing Underpasses 


the Detroit City Plan, and Mr. Frank Miles Day 
were commissioned to make a study of the whole 
situation, and to prepare a plan embodying the 
general ideas of the joint committee. 

The misfortune caused by the lack of systematic 
planning in the past was apparent, but the necessity 
of overcoming this mistake was felt to be none the 
less imperative. The site, which is one of great 
beauty, stands in admirable relation to the city in 
general and with respect to future lines of growth, 
but the existing property now owned was insufficient 
for future expansion such as experience has shown 
to be desirable in all public institutions in vigorous 
American cities. As shown in the accompanying 
diagram, extensions proposed would afford a notable 


the other, have been closely studied, and the preser- 
vation of a central open space between them, as 
shown on the accompanying plan, is presupposed. 
To protect the group from the construction of build- 
ings adjacent, of a height unrelated to the modest 
heights of the public buildings which compose the 
group, a height restriction of from 80 to 100 feet is 
recommended, as is done in nearly all European 
cities and has been successfully adopted in some 
American cities. 

Diagonal avenues leading from the center to the 
railroad station and the Belle Isle Bridge, which 
were under consideration previously by the City- 
Plan and Improvement Commission, are shown in 
their beginnings on the accompanying plan. 
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Progress of City Planning in St. Louis 


In the May number we referred briefly to the 
activities of the St. Louis Chapter, in promoting 
the work of comprehensive planning in St. Louis. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. Henry C. Wright, of 
the St. Louis Chapter, who has furnished us also 
with the accompanying illustrations, we are able 
to amplify somewhat our earlier statement. 





Arterial Plan of St. Louis, Prepared by the 
St. Louis Chapter 


The map shown herewith is the arterial plan 
prepared by the Chapter members for the exhibition 
recently held. There is a peculiarly unfortunate 
condition existing at the present time, which makes 
it impossible to show the completed map, in which 
is involved as well a study of the central wye (left 
light upon this drawing) and through which has 
been shown the proposed Central Traffic Parkway 
which is now before the people for a vote. In a 
future number we hope to make a more definite 
statement with reference to this feature, but at the 
present time the members of the Chapter who are 
active in the work feel that the improvement is 
quite misplaced, and are working upon more logical 
plans, hoping that it will be possible later to make 
use of them. 

The most important feature of the studies thus 
made is the diagram of the arterial system, somewhat 
conventionalized, but showing the astonishing 
possibilities of the existing plan of the city. All of 
the lines shown actually exist in some form or an- 
other, with the exception of those shaded and a few 
minor connections which occur in the detail else- 
where. The general situation, as a result of the 
work of the architects up to this time, may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

While certain vague ideas have from time to 
time been suggested, with reference to certain of 
the proposed connections, no general plan of the 
city had ever been worked out from a city-planning 


standpoint up to the time the architects started. 
The proposed Parkway, for which the ordinances 
had already been passed for the condemnation, had 
not been considered in its relation to any part of 
the city, except the immediate district through 
which it passed. The architects started with a study 
of the general arterial plan, and later with the de- 
tailed study of the central section, upon which they 
are still working. 

They also prepared for the exhibit illustrative 
studies for civic centers, and other such features at 
various points in the city, in regard to which we 
hope to have a notice in a future issue. Based upon 
this general plan, maps and charts were prepared, 
illustrating other phases of the principles of city 
planning, under the direction of Mr. Wright, 
explaining the value of city planning to street-car 
transportation and suburban development, all of 
which show, in a most surprising manner, the possi- 
bilities of the plan. These have been received with 
a degree of interest which assures the future success 
of the city-planning movement. However, had it 
not been for the interest which has developed in the 
Chapter, which was quite unexpected at the time of 
starting, the exhibit, as Mr. Wright states, would 
have been quite incommensurate with the amount 
of time and work it has taken to prepare it. 

Expressions at a very recent meeting were to the 
effect that this city-plan movement, developing, as 
it has, an opposition to a proposed improvement 
which has been popularly accepted throughout the 
city, is resulting in welding the architects of the 
city together in a manner never before realized. 
Should there be no other results of the efforts which 
they have put forth, they feel that their work will 
have been more than justified. 























Conventional Scheme of Arterial Thoroughfares in 
St. Louis, Showing the Astonishing Possibilities of the 
Existing Plan. 
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Bibliography of Town Planning 


Bibliography 


The Commercial Problem in Buildings. 
By Cecil C. Evers, Vice-President, Lawyers’ 
Mortgage Company. Record and Guide, New 
York. 1914. 


A few years ago a little book* illustrated with 
many old maps, plans, and other illustrations, was 
read and much appreciated by us, as it gave a most 
succinct and illuminating discussion of the forces 
controlling the development of cities—topographic, 
political, and economic, and a summary of the essen- 
tial elements of real-estate valuation. 

At the time of our reading, our sole regret was 
that so little literature was available in this line, in 
easily assimilable form. We believed then, as we 
do now, that, in order to maintain a sense of pro- 
portion between the architectural ideal per se and 
the external influences, which, in the last analysis 
call into being the architectonic form, we must 
enlarge our understanding of the elemental and con- 
trolling forces at work in city planning. 

We welcomed, therefore, a small volume which 
has recently left the press on the commercial prob- 
lem in land and buildings by Mr. Cecil C. Evers. 
Incidentally, Mr. Evers acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to the author of the book to which we have 
referred above, and one has to read but a few pages 
to see that he has only enlarged and extended some- 
what the theme of the earlier work. It is, neverthe- 
less, a most interesting little treatise, primarily 
intended for the prospective and uninitiated investor 
in real property, and containing much in regard to 
the planning and design of shops, stores, office- 
buildings, apartments, and private dwellings which 
will be familiar to the architect; but there are several 
chapters dealing with the evolution and growth of 
cities, with the external factors influencing the com- 
mercial value of buildings, their commercial and 
structural life, their depreciation, maintenance, 
repair, operation and valuation, which give an ex- 
tremely broad summary of the economic forces 
affecting the planning of our cities. Altogether it is 
a book which will appeal to the architect who de- 
sires knowledge of the economic problems which he 
meets in his profession. 

How wide, for instance, is the gulf that divides 
the commercial viewpoint from the social aspiration 
backed by parliamentary law which marks the efforts 
of the reformers in Great Britain, and to which Mr. 
Cadbury has just given expression. The problems 


*Principles of City Land Values. By Richard M. Hurd, 
President, Lawyer’s Mortgage Company, New York. 
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which each undertakes to analyze are similar in 
their essential characteristics. In each case, the 
results are controlled, for better or worse, by the 
city plan, and the legal powers which the city has 
over private property. But Great Britain has wisely 
granted to her local authorities the means of elim- 
inating some of the evils which Mr. Evers accepts 
as fundamental and incontrovertible law. Appar- 
ently, Mr. Evers’ book marks a stage in an evolu- 
tionary process—a lower stage to be sure than that 
which Mr. Cadbury exemplifies, but there is a hope- 
ful note in it withal. One recognizes that tenement 
laws and building regulations have done much to 
ameliorate conditions in our large cities during the 
past decade; but even Mr. Evers laments on the 
very apparent inadequacies of our present methods 
of dealing with private property and our inefficient 
city planning, and looks forward to a better day for 
our cities and our people. The book is a strong 
though unintentional argument for larger scope and 
powers in city planning. 


Der Steedtebau. A monthly magazine devoted 
to the Hygienic, Social, and Practical Aspects 
of City Planning. Published by Ernst Wasmuth, 
Berlin. February, 1915. 

In a discussion of the development of the town 
of Zurich and its interesting town hall, the Baurath 
of Dusseldorf, Herr Schoenfelder, covers some inter- 
esting points in the growth of the city, from its 
earliest history through the building of fortifications 
and to its modern layout extending far beyond its 
early confines. He illustrates his remarks with 
some excellent plates, showing old representations 
of the city as far back as 1576. Herr Theodor Goecke 
discusses the relation of the humble workingmen’s 
dwelling to the general city plan. There is a review 
of recent German books on city planning, and an 
extended survey of new literature on city planning 
and housing from all over the world, by Professor 
Eberstadt, including several of the best-known 
books and reports on American city planning. 


Current Periodicals 


Landscape Architecture. A Quarterly Ofli- 
cial Organ of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects. April, 1915. 

Mr. Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary of the National 
City-Planning Conference, in discussing the progress 
which is everywhere being made in city planning, 
observes that before 1909, when the City-Planning 
Conference came into existence, there was only one 
city-planning board in existence, and that was in 








Hartford, Connecticut; and before that time there 
was no mention of city-planning legislation, Since 
1910, about a quarter of the commonwealths of the 
United States have some reference to city planning 
in their legislation, and one hundred and fifty of the 
cities of the country have active city-planning com- 
missions. Generally, too, he observes, in the train 
of planning commissions and planning committees 
is to be noticed a lively interest among the public 
in methods of acquiring land and distributing the 
cost of the acquisition of the land. Mr. Shurtleff 
claims that much of the result that we see, much of 
the activity of city-planning commissions, much of 
the city-planning legislation, can be traced with 
directness to the Conference on City Planning and 
to the contact between men of the cities and town 
who come to these conferences. 


National Municipal Review. Published 
Quarterly by the National Municipal League. 
April, 1915. 

In an admirable article on children in the cities, 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, Secretary of the National 
Consumers’ League, who has won a national repu- 
tation as an effective worker in the cause of improv- 
ing social conditions in urban centers, presents 
ways and means by which the present grave mor- 
tality losses of child life may be lessened. She points 
out that parks, playgrounds, pageants, water-sports, 
athletic-fields, and school-gardens have received 
attention hither and yonder, in one city or another, 
throughout the country, but that we have been 
slow, indeed, to reserve the most accessible spots for 
the most needy candidates,—the back yards as 
gardens adjoining the homes of the poorer children, 
and that small sums devoted to the land in the rear 
of the homes would save thousands of young lives. 
It is an inspiring presentation of the matter, and 
well worth reading. Mrs. Mary Ritter Beard, author 
of “Women’s Work in Municipalities,” discusses 
some of the ways in which women are improving 
civic conditions, and notes that as comprehensive 
city planning has at last awakened the interest of 
men, so it has finally come to the close attention of 
women, and that the larger aspects of civic beauty 
now appeal to women and indicate the democracy 
in art that is developing within their ranks. Mr. 
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John Ihlder, Field Secretary of the National Housing 
Association, discusses the effects of housing on war, 
and notes that England had previously been awak- 
ened to the menace of its bad housing by the Boer 
war, and that she has been making tremendous 
efforts to improve the homes of the mass of her 
people. “The products of the slum are not good 
enough to be food for powder; they would but 
hamper their own army; they are not good enough 
to do the nation’s work while better men are fighting 
for them.” 


The American City Magazine. Published 
by the Civic Press, 87 Nassau Street, New York 
City, April, 1915. 

Facilities for the recreative relaxation of the 
thousands of workers of the average American city 
are too often overlooked and neglected, and especi- 
ally in the use of water fronts in inland cities and 
towns, situated on rivers and lakes. Types of shore 
development and recreation for such cities, with 
illustrations from various parts of Europe, and with 
practical suggestions by the author, are admirably 
set forth in a short article by Mr. F. A. Cushing 
Smith, Landscape Architect. Special emphasis is 
laid on the provision of appropriate facilities for 
entertainment, for the appropriate treatment of 
promenades and embankments from an architectural 
and landscape standpoint, and for making available 
for aquatic sports the water surface itself. Mr. 
Warren H. Manning discusses the work which has 
been done by the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany at Akron, Ohio, in solving the industrial 
housing problem, and illustrates his remarks with 
plans of the new development and the types of 
workingmen’s houses which have been successfully 
introduced. Mr. Thomas Adams, Town-planning 
Advisor to the Commission of Conservation of 
Ottawa, presents an interesting résumé of the history 
and present position of the housing and town- 
planning movement in Canada, and states that in 
spite of the preoccupation of the legislatures and 
local authorities with matters connected with the 
war, considerable activity is taking place in some 
of the provinces, particularly those of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. 


The Monograph of The Octagon 


On page 245 will be found an account of the proposed publication of the Mono- 
graph of The Octagon. A circular will shortly be issued, and the July number of the 
Journal will contain reproductions of some of the drawings. 








Society of Beaux-Arts Architects 
22nd SEASON, 1914-1915 


COM MITTEE 


ON EDUCATION 


Everett V. Meeks, Chairman, 126 East 75th St., New York City 


Official Notification of Awards—Judgment of April 27, 1915 


CLASS “B”—IV. ANALYTIQUE (Order Problem) 


“The Portal of a Fortress’ 


The program for the IV Class “B” Projet was a 
“Small Open-air Moving-picture Theatre,” in 
which the area of the seating-space and the size 
of the screen only were given. 

The general standard of the drawings was 





exceptionally high, showing a great variety of 
solutions. In the arrangement of plan many of the 
students failed to realize, however, that for the mov- 
ing-picture theatre seats, either near the screen or 
from which the screen is seen at an obtuse angle, are 
undesirable. A tendency also was shown in some 
of the elevations to overlook the fact that the screen 
itself was the center of interest, and while it might 
be framed more or less elaborately, it would hardly 




















Crass “B”’—IV. ANALYTIQUE (Order Problem). “THe Portat oF a Fortress” 
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First Mention Placed: A. P. McFarland, Columbia University 
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be made to justify some of the redundant towers 
and vast storage-spaces shown. 

The Committee on Education in New York and 
its local committee in San Francisco received 240 
Esquisses (Preliminary Sketches) and 137 Analy- 
tiques (Final Drawings) in the above problem. 

The following students received First Mention 
Placed: A. E. Anderson, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; A. P. McFarland and S. Matthews, 
Columbia University. 

The following students received First Mentions: 
H. T. Brinckerhoff, E. Loescher and F. H. Waycott, 
Columbia University; F. Joannini, Washington, 
D. C.; C. H. Meyer, Atelier Puckey, Chicago 
Architectural Club. 

Little if any distinction of character was shown 
in the handling of this problem. As usual, in many 
cases, shadows were inaccurately or carelessly cast, 
and a number of drawings were placed “H.C.” for 
the use of color. A strict adherence to the funda- 


Loeb Prize 


“A Loggia in the Facade of a Private Picture- 
Gallery” 

The Committee on Education 
sketches in the above competition. 

L. C. Rosenberg, Atelier A. Brown, Jr., S.F.A.C., 
San Francisco, was placed first, but was not eligible 
to receive the prize having already won first prize. 

L. A. McBroom, University of Pennsylvania 
School of Architecture, was placed second but was 
disqualified on account of rendering no work in the 
year previous. 

R. W. Hubel, Columbia University, was placed 
third and awarded first prize, $50. 

J. M. Hamilton, University of Pennsylvania 
School of Architecture, was placed fourth but was 
disqualified on account of rendering no work in 
the year previous. 

Miss A. H. Dornin, Columbia University, was 
placed fifth and awarded second prize, $25. 
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mental elements of architecture as shown in Pal- 
ladio or Vignola would have given better results. 


CLASS “B”—IV. PROJET (Problem in Design) 
“An Outdoor Moving-Picture Theatre” 


The Committee on Education in New York and 
its local committee in San Francisco received 241 
Esquisses (Preliminary Sketches) and 102 Projet 
Rendus (Sets of Final Drawings) in the above 
problem. 

The following students received First Mention 
Placed: W. H. Flanigen, Atelier Adams, San 
Antonio; J. F. DeYoung and F. L. Rownd, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology; O. E. Reagan, Atelier Cor- 
bett, New York City; P. G. Knobloch, J. F. Weston 
and K. Moriyama, Atelier Hirons, New York City. 

The following students received First Mentions: 
G. W. Kahrs, Columbia University; F. B. Smith, 
Atelier Hirons, New York City; H. F. Almon, George 
Washington University. 


Competition 


The program for this competition required the 
treatment of an entrance and loggia for a private 
picture-gallery, it being supposed that these two 
features are placed in the bank wall of the facade 
and that the walls and ceiling of the loggia are to 
be enriched with decoration. 

It was unfortunate, in a way, that the two designs 
placed first were disqualified, the author of one hav- 
ing won the prize last year and the author of the 
second not having rendered projets during the year 
previous, for, together with the winning sketch, they 
were the most pleasing solutions of the program. 
A great many of the men did not seem to grasp the 
suggestion that the loggia should be placed in a 
wall, and, unfortunately, treated it as an end pavil- 
ion, or as the small end of a building. As usual the 
renderings and presentations were clever, especially 
the plan of the prize-winner, which showed con- 
siderable appreciation of style. 


Supplementary Judgment of April 6, 1915 


CLASSES “A” AND “B” ARCHAZOLOGY— 
IV. PROJET (Problem in Design) 
“A Colonial Stair-hall’”’ 
W. E. Kapp, Detroit Architectural 
received Third Medal. 


Atelier, 


CLASS “B”—IV. ESQUISSE-ESQUISSE 
(Rendered Sketch) 
“A Door to a Burial-vault” 
A. M. Olson, Atelier Newton, Albany, received 
Mention. 
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The Jury for the Class “B.”—IV. Analytique 
Competition was composed of Wm. Emerson, 
Louis S. Weeks, Wm. Lamb, Wm. N. Taylor, 
John J. Dull, Harvey W. Corbett, Mr. Hitchens, 
W. Pope Barney, and Paul H. Schultz. 

The Jury for the Class “B.”—IV. Projet Com- 
petition was composed of Everett V. Meeks, F. H. 
Bosworth, Jr., Henry Hornbostel, Frederic C. 
Hirons, Austin W. Lord, Lloyd Warren, Donn 
Barber, F. A. Nelson, A. B. Trowbridge, Laurence 
F, Peck and B. G. Goodhue. 
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Lots Prize.—Placed First: L. C. Rosenberg, Atelier A. Brown, Jr., San Francisco Architectural Club 


Not eligible for prize, having won first prize in a previous competition 


The Jury for the Loeb Prize Competition was 
composed of Everett V. Meeks, Wm. Emerson, 
Wm. Lamb, Wm. N. Taylor, Ernest Flagg, R. D. 
Kohn, F. A. Nelson and A. B. Trowbridge. 


Joint Committee on Sculpture, S.B.A.A. 
and National Sculpture Society 


Litoyp WarrREN, Chairman 
Awards Made at Judgment of April 26, 1915 


First Crass: Composition, “The Plastic Elements 
of a Group of Sculpture.” 

This was a problem in the treatment of the voids, 
masses, shadows, and texture which might enter 
into the sculptural composition, leaving the subject 
of the composition to the competitors. 

Second Medal: Louis Keila. Mentions: Trygue 
Hammer, Will Goldman, S.B.A.A. Atelier. 
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First Crass: Life Model, S.B.A.A. Atelier. 
Mentions: Trygue Hammer, Louis Keila, Mr. 

E. Hinton Perry’s class; William H. Meserole, 

Mr. Alfred Jaegers’ class. 

Seconp Crass: “Louis XVI Ornament.” First 
Mention: Rene P.Chambellan. Second Mentions: 

Carl Marchese, Angelo Tagliabue, Adolph Salmasso. 


Joint Committee on Mural Painting, 
S.B.A.A., and Society of Mural Painters 


Litoyp WarREN, Chairman 
Awards Made at Judgment of April 13, 1915 
Esquisse-Esquisse: “The Decoration of the Apse 
of a Small Church.” 
Second Medal: E. M. Parsons. 
Noemi Permessin. Second Mentions: 
Lusty, J. Van Everen. 


First Mention: 


Isabelle 






































News 


The Pasadena Architectural Exhibition 


We believe we are correct in saying that all 
architectural exhibitions of the past have been 
instituted and managed by architects or draughts- 
men. The Pasadena Exhibition therefore enjoys 
the unique distinction of being the first attempt to 
create a public interest in architecture wherein the 
initiative was taken by a body of public-spirited 
citizens. The Pasadena Music and Art Associa- 
tion deserves exceptional credit for the conception 
of the idea as well as for the manner in which it 
was carried out. Fortunate in the possession of a 
little building of its own in the heart of Pasadena, 
charming in design, overgrown with vines, and set 
amid shrubbery and hedges, the association was 
able to take full advantage of an unusual archi- 
tectural equipment and to hold an exhibition which 
was amply large for the purpose intended. 

The committee on selection was composed of 
two painters, a sculptor, and three architects, which 
would indicate that the association had a broad 
view of the fundamental fact, so often overlooked 
or forgotten, that art is not in any sense an unre- 
lated search for the beautiful, but that it has to do 
with the lives of all men. We hope that this little 
exhibition will become historic and that it may be 
the forerunner of countless others to which the 
citizens of our cities may repair and find an intelli- 
gent exposition of the meaning of art and of how it 
may be universally applied to the betterment of 
life. 


The St. Louis Chapter Declines to 
Approve the Proposed Parkway 


At its meeting on April 26 last, the St. Louis 
Chapter passed the following resolution: 

‘Whereas, the St. Louis Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects has been requested by Mayor 
Kiel to endorse the proposed new “Parkway” as 
presented by the City Plan Commission, and 

“Whereas, a Committee of the St. Louis Chapter 
has given several weeks’ study to the proposed 
“Parkway” with a view to ascertaining its relation 
to any practicable and comprehensive City Plan, 
and 

“Whereas, this study has confirmed the belief 
that the “Parkway” as presented is not the best 
possible solution of the problem, 

“Therefore be it resolved that the Chapter 
regrets its inability to endorse the present proposed 
“Parkway,” and recommends that a comprehensive 
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plan for the development of the entire city be pre- 
pared in order that all future improvements, park- 
ways, boulevards and parks shall be properly 
correlated.” 


The Southern Intercollegiate 
Competition 


The above competition, held among those 
southern colleges having courses in architecture, 
viz., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Clemson A. 
and M. College, Georgia School of Technology 
and Tulane University, has just been completed. 
The competition was a six-weeks’ problem in design, 
the subject being “A Museum with a Courtyard.” 
The first prize was awarded to L. Le Grand, of 
Clemson, an equal second prize to O. M. Liles, of 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and to S. 
Seifeith, of Tulane University. Mentions: G. M. 
Hill, of Georgia School of Technology, and P. N. 
Sowell, of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Association 

The meeting was held at Harrisburg, on April 
30, and was well attended by delegates from the 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Southern Pennsyl- 
vania Chapters which compose the association. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, J. A. Dempwolf, York; Vice-President, 
W. A. Plack, Philadelphia; Secretary, Edward 
Leber, York; Treasurer, Miller I. Kast, Harrisburg. 

One of the principal subjects of discussion was 
the question of a bill for the admission of architects 
to practice in the state of Pennsylvania, and 
after lengthy discussion, it was resolved that a 
committee, to consist of two members each from 
the Philadelphia and Pittsburgh Chapters and one 
from the Southern Pennsylvania Chapter, be 
appointed to study the question further and report 
at a later date. 

A meeting of the Southern Pennsylvania Chapter 
was held on the same day, and in the evening a 
dinner was tendered by the Chapter to the delegates 
of the Association, affording an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a less formal discussion of the various 
questions which had been raised during the meetings 
of the day. After an address of welcome by the 
Mayor of Harrisburg, Second Vice-President Boyd 
addressed the members of the Chapter and their 
guests upon the subject of the Institute and its 
work. Other informal addresses followed, until the 
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evening had slipped away and been woven into a 
happy memory of the hospitality of the Southern 
Pennsylvania Chapter. 

The next annual meeting of the Association was 


fixed at Philadelphia. 
Admission of Architects to Practice 


Michigan. 


The bill for the admission of architects to 
practice in the state of Michigan, advocated by the 


Michigan Chapter, was signed by the Governor of 


Michigan on May 7. It follows, very largely, the 
bill proposed in the state of New York, but contains 
one feature of great importance. Under the penalties 
prescribed for failure to comply with the law, it is 
stated that the certificate may be revoked, after a 


hearing before the Board of Examiners, “upon proof 


that such certificate has been obtained by fraud or 
misrepresentation, or upon proof that the holder 
of such certificate has been guilty of malfeasance or 
gross incompetency in connection with his practice 
of architecture.” 


North Carolina. 


The bill advocated by the North Carolina Chap- 
ter has now become a law. The bill is simple in 
form, and provides for a Board of Examiners of 
three, which has already been appointed by the 
Governor, and is as follows: Hill C. Linthicum, 
Durham, N. C., President; R. S. Smith, Asheville, 
Vice-President; O. D. Wheeler, Charlotte, Treas- 
urer; C. E. Hartge, Raleigh, Secretary; J. F. Liet- 
ner, Wilmington. 

The Bill is a substitute for that approved by the 
North Carolina Chapter, but is considered satisfac- 
tory under the circumstances. It provides that 
members of the Institute shall be exempt from the 
customary examinations. 


New York. 


The bill which has been before the legislature of 
the State’ of New York for some time has now 
passed and become a law. Its important features 
will be summarized in the next issue of the Journal. 


Pennsylvania. 


See the account of the meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Association on page 279 of this issue. 


Award of the Rotch and of the Boston 
Society Scholarships 
The regular monthly meeting of the Boston 
Society of Architects was held in the small ball- 
room of the Hotel Somerset, with 131 members and 
guests present, and President Cram in the Chair. 
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The guests were Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Lamb, Mrs. 
Winthrop Sargent, and Mr. William Rotch, the 
last three representing the Rotch Traveling Scholar- 
ship Corporation, and Messrs. C. A. Platt, F. C. 
Hirons, and W. T. Aldrich, members of the Rotch 
Jury. 

In addition to the above, the guests included 
about seventy-five students of architecture from 
Harvard University, the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and the Boston Architectural Club. 

Mr. C. H. Blackall reported on the award of the 
Rotch Traveling Scholarship, stating that eleven 
competitors had offered themselves, but four of 
these failed to pass the preliminary examinations. 

The Society prize had been awarded to Mr. 
Howard Moise, and the award of the scholarship 
had been made to Mr. Frederick R. Witton. 

These awards had been made by the Jury and 
assented to by the Rotch Traveling Scholarship 
Corporation. 

It was moved and voted by the members of the 
Society to concur in these awards. 

The President stated that Mr. William Rotch 
had been elected an honorary member of the Society. 
There was much applause at this announcement, and 
Mr. Rotch responded with a short speech in which 
he said that the scholarship fund had suffered some- 
what owing to general financial conditions, but he 
believed and hoped that the scholarship, like the 
brook, would go on forever. 

Mr. Charles A. Platt spoke on behalf of the 
Rotch Jury, and warmly congratulated Mr. Witton 
on his success in being the thirty-second recipient 
of the scholarship. 

Mr. H. Langford Warren announced that the 
Committee was prepared to recommend this year 
the award of the Appleton Traveling Fellowship at 
Harvard to Mr. Lloyd Melville Hendrick, Jr. 
Mr. Warren then made a most striking address on 
sincerity in architecture, which was listened to with 
the greatest interest. 

The President then awarded the Society’s prize 
to Mr. L. H. Niles, of Harvard. 

Mr. William H. Lawrence spoke for a few minutes 
on behalf of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and then the President awarded the two 
prizes of the Society to Mr. E. P. Norberg (Reg- 
ular), M. I. T., and Mr. L. T. Bengtson (Special), 
M. I. T. 

The President then called on Mr. James F. Clapp 
to speak for the Boston Architectural Club, and 
then awarded the Society’s prize to Mr. W. E. 
Voss. 

The president spoke of those architects who had 
responded to their country’s call to endure the priva- 
tions and sufferings of war, and a silent toast was 
drunk to all architects at the front. 
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NEWS 
The San Francisco Chapter Thanks 


Governor Johnson for the Decora- 
tions Which he Caused to be 
Placed in the Rotunda of the Cap- 
itol at Sacramento. 


The following resolution was unanimously passed 
by the Chapter at its last meeting: 

Whereas, His Excellency, Governor Hiram W. 
Johnson, of the state of California, has caused to 
be decorated by a series of mural paintings the 
rotunda of the State Capitol at Sacramento, and 

Whereas, the San Francisco Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects wishes to express its 
high appreciation of the spirit by which he was 
prompted, and its extreme satisfaction in the execu- 
tion of the same, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the San Francisco Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects extend to his 
Excellency, Governor Hiram W. Johnson, its 
sincere and hearty approval of his course in this 
matter, and trust that this example will establish 
a precedent whereby our public buildings may be 
fittingly decorated. 

The Secretary was directed to transmit a copy 
of these resolutions to the Governor. 


Work of the Legislative Committee of 
the San Francisco Chapter. 


This committee reported that the Law of 1872 
had passed in the Senate, and had passed out of 
the Assembly committee with the recommenda- 
tion that it pass. All indications are that this bill 
will become a law. 

With regard to tenement-house legislation intro- 
duced at the instance of the Housing and Immigra- 
tion Committee of California, all bills have been 
withdrawn, with the exception of that giving power 
to the commission to enforce sanitary conditions 
after local authorities had failed in this duty, and 
some minor changes in the tenement-house act. 


The Monograph 


On page 245 of this issue will be found 
an account of the proposed publication of 
the Octagon Monograph, and the action of 
the Board of Directors in relation thereto. 
As the drawings for this work are prac- 
tically completed, and as the publication 
fund has been entirely underwritten by 
members of the Institute, there should be 
no delay in the prompt issuance of the 
work. In the July number of the Journal 
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A new hotel and lodging-house law would no 
doubt be passed similar in scope to the tenement- 
house law. It was agreed that there would be no 
state law covering flats and dwellings providing the 
city of San Francisco would enact the necessary 
legislation. 

With the codperation of the Southern California 
Chapter, many letters and telegrams had been sent 
to influence the passage of the bill making the state 
highway between Tahoe and Placerville 300 feet 
wide, in order to save from destruction many noble 
trees bordering on the road which is a part of the 
transcontinental Lincoln Highway. Favorable 
action on this bill was anticipated. 

Senate Bill 1031, amending the act to regulate 
the practice of architecture had passed in the 
Senate, and was under consideration by the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Assembly. 

The Birdsall bill, providing for a State Art 
Commission had not been reported out of committee. 


Wisconsin Chapter Favors a Competi- 
tion for the New Court-House 

At its last meeting the Wisconsin Chapter voted 
to record itself as in favor of a competition for the 
new court-house, and its Committee on Public 
Information was instructed to send circulars of 
advice in reference to properly conducted competi- 
tions to all public officials throughout the state, 
whose influence and control would bear upon public 
building projects. 


The Fortieth Anniversary of the 
Rhode Island Chapter 

The fortieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Rhode Island Chapter will occur on November 10 
next, and, at the last meeting of the Chapter, a 
committee consisting of Messrs. Adams, Barker, 
and Wright, was appointed to arrange for a suitable 
celebration in commemoration of the event. 


of the Octagon 


it is proposed to reproduce some of the 
drawings, and a circular descriptive of the 
work will shortly be issued. Its publication 
will mark an interesting and important 
step in the preservation of the property. 
The drawings will not only possess a par- 
ticular interest to members of the Insti- 
tute, but will be of great historic value as 
an illustration of the residence of a gentle- 
man of the Colonial period. 


726.5. Chapels and Sunday School Buildings. 
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Harber, W. F., & Power, G. T., Joint Architects. 
Sir Mark Sykes, Proposed Chapel for. Builder, 


London, 
March 5, 1915, plate. 


726.5. Churches. 


Bebb, Chas. H., & Mendell, L.L., Architects. 


First Church of Christ Scientists of Seattle, Wash. Pacific 
Coast Arch., March, 1915, plates. 
Corbusier, J. W. e. Architect. 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Akron, Ohio. J. T. Frary. 
Arch. Record, March, 1915, pp. 252-67. 


Goodhue, Bertram c., Architect. 
St. bog ve Ferrer, New York. Architecture, March, 1915, 


p. 84, 8. 
Poulter, a. Reginald, Architect. 
. Augustine’s Church, Addlestone, Surrey. Arch. and 
"2 Sontract Reporter, London, March 12, 1915, plate. 
Prynne, G. H. Fellowes, F. rchitect. 
St. Michael and All Angels Church, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 
Building News, London, March 12, 1915, plate. 


Schools. 
Modern Schoolhouse.—III. Wardrobes, Toilets, and Special 
ooms. Walter H. Kilham. Brickbuilder, March, 
1915, pp. 59-62. 


Bausmith & Drainie, Architects. 
Norwood High School, Norwood 
March, 1915, plates, 44, 45. 
Guilbert, E. F.. Architect. 
McKinley School, Newark, N. J. 


Ohio. Brickbuilder, 


Architecture, March, 


1915, p. 101. 
South Side High School, Newark, N. J. Architecture, 
March, 1915, Plates XX-XXVI. 
Keck, Bert D., Architect. 
Crookston High School, Crookston, Minn. 
March, 1915, plates. 
Robson, Philip A., A.R.1.B.A 
Billingstate Street School, “Greenwich. Arch. and Contract 
Reporter, London, Jan. 2 1915, plate. 
Williameon, William, F. R. 1.B.A., Architect. 
‘ath ead, New School at. Building News, 
5, 1915, p. 158. 


West. Architect, 


London, Feb. 


727.4. Technical Schools. 


C. H. Reilly, M.A., F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
Architecture, New School of. Liverpool. Arch. 


and 
Builders’ Journal, London, Feb. 3, 1915, plates. 


727.6. Museums. 


McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 
inneapolis, Minn., Museum of Fine 


Arts. Construction 
Details, March, 1915, pp. 71, 78. 


728.3. City Houses. 


Delano & Aldrich, Architects. 
Cushing, H. G., House, New York. Am. Architect, March 


10, 1915, plates. 

Dodge, Marshall, J., House, New York. Am. Architect, 
March 10, 1915, plates. 

Hagur, Miss Marion, House, New York. Am. Architect, 


arch 10, 1915, plates. 


Wardwell, Allen, House, New York. Am. Architect, 
March 10, 1915, plates. 
728.4. Club Houses. 
Cavalry ae ag aga ™ - Arch. Review, London, 


March, 1915, 
M agonigle, H. Van > Be. 8 _W. Ross, Architects. 
=Iks’ Club House, =... N. Y. Brickbuilder, March, 
1915, plates 37-39. 
Mellor & Meigs, Architects. 
Phi Gamma Delta Fraternity House, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brickbuilder, March, 1915, plates 40-3. 
Newhall & Blevins, Architects. 
Boston City Club, Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
builder, March, 1915, plates 31-6. 
Boston City Club, Boston, Mass. Am. 
24, 1915, plates. 


Brick- 


Architect, March 
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rary, Columbia University 


728.6. Country and Suburban (American). 


Chittenden & Kotting, Architects. 


Haass, Julius, House, Detroit. Architecture, March, 


1915, 


» 92. 
Nichole, J. Brooks, House, Grosse Pointe, Detroit. Archi- 
tecture, March, 1915, pp. 94-6. 
Cross & Cross, <7? 
on Stade, House, Westbury, L. I. 
March, bad, ‘plates XVI, XVII. 
Dorr & Dorr, Architects. 
Chase, E. S., Residence, Minneapolis, 
Architect, March, 1915, plate. 
Dunham, G. F., Architect. 
Heintz, A. S., Residence, Portland. 
tect, March, 1915, plates. 
Ellis, A. Raymond, Architect. 


Architecture, 
Minn. West. 


Pacific Coast Archi- 


Brook, A. L., House, Greensboro, N. C. Architecture, 
March, 1915, plate X 

Van Sh aack, David, House, Hartford, Conn. Architecture, 

March, 1915, p. 93. 

Hapgood, E. » Architect. 

Allen, Robert, House, Hartford, Conn. Architecture, 

March, 1915, plates ——— RIX. 

Heacock & ae Architec 

oore, W. Park, Redies. Eikins Park, Pa. Arch. Record, 
March, Ig! " pe. 274 

Hudson & Munsel rchitects. 
Mead, Wm., Residence, Hollywood, Cal. West. Architect, 


March, 1915, plates. 
Johnson, Re; , Architect. 
Warden, fe Page, House, Pasadena, Cal. 
March 10, 1915, plates. 
Le Gerber, Elmer, Architect. 
Ideal Suburban Home, Dayton, 
March 10, 1915, plates. 
Maher, G. W., Architect. 
Stevenson, H. M., House, Chicago. 


1915, p-QI- 
Schacht & Son, Architects. 
Veness, J. A., Residence, 
March, 1915, plates. 
Sousies, Ernest G., Architect. 
Lei Wm. B., House, Bridgeport, 
ae 4] PP. 97-9. 
Walker & Vawter, Architects. 
Shultz, James, residence, Los Angeles, Cal. 
tect, March, 1915, plates. 


Am. Architect, 


Ohio. West. Architect, 


Architecture, March, 
Portland, Pacific Coast Arch., 
Conn. 


Architecture, 


West. Archi- 


728.65. Country Clubs (American). 


Embury, II, yy: Architect. 
Knickerboc er Country Club, Tenafly, N. J. Architecture, 
March, 1915, pp. 89, 90. 


728.8. Country and Suburban (Foreign). 

Dawber, E. Guy, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 

Hamptworth Lodge, Salisbury. Builder, London, March 
19, 1915, plates. 

Gotch & Saunders, Architects. 

Madingley Hall, New Wing. Arch. and Builders’ Journal, 
ndon, Jan. 27, 1915, plate. 

Nicholson & Corlette, FF.R.1.B.A., Architects. 

Burton Manor, Cheshire. Builder, London, Feb. 


plates. 
Quennell, C. H. B., F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
Wythes House, Bickley, Kent. Arch. and Builders’ Journal, 
ndon, Jan. 20, 1915, plate. 


728.85. Country Clubs (Foreign). 
Poulter, H. Reginald, Architect. 
Gamberley Heath Golf Club. Arch. and 
Reporter, London, March 12, 1915, plate. 
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Contract 


728.9. Farm and Outbuildings (Stables, Garages). 
English Farm Group. Landscape Architecture, April, 1915, 
Ppp. 120-3. 


729.2. The Plan. 
House Planning in Relation to Furniture and Fittings. 
Collier, F.R.I.B.A. Arch. and Builders’ Journal, 
don, Jan. 20, 1915, pp. 30, 31. 


R. W. 


Lon- 
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The year indicates the date of Organization. 
The President and Secretary are given in the order named. 


BattimoreE CHAPTER, 1870.—Clyde N. Friz, Secretary, 
1523 Munsey Bldg. 

Boston Cuaprter, 1870.—Ralph Adams Cram, 15 Beacon. 
St.; Charles N. Cogswell, Old South Bldg., Boston. 

BRrooxLyNn CuaptTer, 1894.—Wm. P. Bannister, 69 Wall 
St.; J. Theodore Hanemann, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. City. 

Burra.o CuapTer, 1890.—George Cary, 184 Delaware 
Ave.; Robert North, 1314 Prudential Bldg... Buffalo. 

Centra N. Y. CuHaprter, 1887.—Edwin S. Gordon, 300 
Sibley Block, Rochester, N. Y.; Howard W. Cutler, 
Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 

CINCINNATI CHAPTER, 1870.—George M. Anderson, Ingalis 
Bldg.; Joseph G. Steinkamp, Mercantile Library Bldg. 7” 
Cincinnati, 

CLEVELAND CuHapTErR, 1890.—Gustave B. Bohm, 1627 
Williamson Bldg.; Abram Garfield, Acting Secretary, 
Garfield Bldg. 

Cotorapo CHapTerR, 1892.—W. E. Fisher, Railway Ex. 
Bldg.; Harry J. Manning, 214 Majestic Bldg., Denver. 

Corumsus CuaPTER, 1913.—J. E. McCarty, 1006 Hartman 
Bldg.; C. W. Bellows, 45 Ruggery Bldg., Columbus, O. 

Connecticut CuHapTErR, 1902.—F. Irving Davis, 49 Pearl 
St., Hartford; James Sweeney, 140 State St., New Lon- 
don, Conn. 

Dayton Cuapter, 1889.—Harry J. Williams, 591 Arcade 
Bidg.; Harry I. Schenck, 591 Arcade Bldg., Dayton, O. 

Georcia CuHapTer, 1906.—Hal F. Hentz, Candler Bldg.; 
Wm. J. Sayward, 632 Candler Bldg., Atlanta. 

Ittrnors CHapTEeR, 1869.—Charles H. Prindeville, 64 E. 
Van Buren St.; Henry Webster Tomlinson, 64 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 

INDIANA CHapTER, 1887.—Herbert L. Bass, Hume-Mansur 
Bldg.; Herbert W. Foltz, Indiana Pythian Bldg., Indian- 
apolis. 

Iowa CuapTer, 1903.—William L. Steele, 400 United Bank 
Bldg., Sioux City, lowa; Eugene H. Taylor, 222 S. Third 
St., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Kansas City Cunapter, 1890.—Ben J. Lubschez, 200 
Reliance Bldg.; George M. Siemens, 214 Scarritt Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Loutstana CuHapTer, 1910.—S. S. Labouisse, City Bank 
and Trust Bldg; Nathan Kohlman, Godchaux Bldg., 
New Orleans. 

LoutsviLLe Cuapter, 1908.—Brinton B. Davis, 1909 Inter- 
Southern Bldg.; Val. P. Collins, Paul Jones Bldg., 
Louisville, Ky. 

MicuicAN CuHapTER, 1887.—Leon Coquard, 169 First St.; 
Marcus R. Burrowes, 701 Trussed Concrete Bldg.,Detroit. 

Munnesora CuaptTer, 1892.—Edwin H. Hewitt, 716 Fourth 
Ave.; Edwin H. Brown, 716 Fourth Ave., Minneapolis. 

New Jersey Cuapter, 1900.—George S. Drew, State 
House, Trenton; Hugh Roberts, f Exchange Place, 


Jersey City. 





New York Cuapter, 1867.—Richard H. Hunt, 28 E. 21st. 
St.; Louis Ayres, 50 E. 41st St., N. Y. City. 

Nortu Caro.ina Cuapter, 1913.—Hill C. Linthicum, 703 
Jackson St., a. N. C; Willard C. Northup, Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. 

OREGON Seen. 1911.—A. E. Doyle, Worcester Bldg.; 
W. G. Holford, Chamber of Chamusews Bldg., Portland. 

PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, 1869.—Milton B. Medary, Jr., 
139 S. 15th St.; Horace Wells Sellers, 1307 Stephen 
Girard Bldg., Philadelphia. 

PirrspuRGH CHAPTER, 1891.—F. A. Russell, 336 Fourth 
Ave.; Charles T. Ingham, 323 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh. 

Ruope Istanp CHapTer, 1870.—Eleazer B. Homer, 87 
Weybosset St.; John Hutchins Cady, 10 Weybosset St., 
Providence. 


1881.—W. B. Faville, Balboa 
233 Post Street, San 


San _ Francisco CHAPTER, 
Bldg.; Sylvain Schnaittacher, 
Francisco. 


SoutH CAROLINA CHapTER, 1913.—Charles C. Wilson, 
1302 Main St., Columbia, S. C.; James D. Benson, 39 
Broad St., Charleston, S. C. 


SouTHERN CALIFORNIA CHapTER, 1894.—A. C. Martin, 
430 Higgins Bldg.; A. R. Walker, Acting Secretary, 
Hibernian Bldg., Los Angeles. 


SouTHERN PENNSYLVANIA CuapTER, 1909.—C. Emlen 
Urban, Lancaster; Reinhardt gyn York, Pa. 


St. Louis Cuapter, 1890.—G. F. Bruegeemany Third 
Sag pe Bank Bidg.; Wm. H. Fe Chemical Bldg., 
St. Louis. 


Texas Cuapter, 1913.—Olle J. Lorehn, 302 Le Power 
Bldg., Houston; F. E. Giesecke, University of Texas, 
School of Architecture, Austin, Texas. 


Torepvo Cuapter, 1914.—E. O. Fallis, 208 The Nasby 
George S. Mills, Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


Vagomea iawn. 1914.—Clarence A. Neff, Seaboard 
Norfolk, Va.; William C. Noland, 914 
Penk BI =. Richmond, "Va. 


Weeueegnar Cuapter, 1887.—Glenn Brown, 806 17th St., 
W.; Percy C. Adams 719 Union Trust Bldg. 
Wadiintaan oo <. 

WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER, 1894.—James H. Schack, 
Lippy Bldg.; Arthur L. Loveless, 513 Colman Bldg., 
Seattle. 

Wisconsin Cuapter, 1911.—E. O. Kuenzli, 82 Wisconsin 
St.; Henry J. Rotier, 813 Goldsmith Bldg., Milwaukee. 

Worcester CuaptTer, 1892.—George H. Clemence, 405 
ne St.; Lucius W. Briggs, 390 Main St., Worcester, 

ass. 








EmMiLE VAUDREMER 


After the medallion by Chapu. See page 293 





